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R THACKERAY’S LECTURES 


: ; J STS of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
ENGLISH HUM tings, their Friends and Associates. 
TCRY, tet OMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. The Fourth 
wis be given on Thursday Morning next, June 19th, 
ene at Three o’Clock precisely. re ee 
: ieckets (unreserved , 78. 6d.; family tic kets unreserved), 
pe - which may be secured at Mr. oo s ~ al 
va Bond Street; Mr. Sams’ Royal Library, 1, St. 
Lineary, 33, Oe oo “Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly; and 
Smith and Elder, Cornhill *« seth 
UILD OF LITERATURE AND A RT.— 
JT HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS.—The THIRD PERKS IRM 
NCE by the AMATEUR COMPANY of the GUILD of LITERA 
TURE and ART, in the Theatre constructed for the purpose, and 
érst erected at Devonshire House, will take place at the Hanover 
sare Rooms on Wednesday next, June 18, when will be pre- 
gated Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s New Comedy, in Five Acts, 
aatitied “ NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; or, MANY SIDES TO 
4 CHARACTER:”’ and the New Farc@ by Mr. Charles Dickens 
snd Mr. Mark Lemon, called “ MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY.” 
Tickets (all the seats being reserved), 10s. each, to be had of Mr. 


Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street ; Messrs. Ebers, 27, Old Bond Street ; | 


Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street; Mr. Andrews, Old Bond 
Street; Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond Street; Mr. Robert 
Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street ; Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's Strect ; 
Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 201, Regent Street; Messrs. Smith and 
Eider, 65, Cornhill; Messrs. Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and 
Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond Street. Doors open at a 
quarter before 7; commence at exactly a quarter before 8. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN 
daily from Ten to Six. Admission, Is. ; Catalogue, Is. 








GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 
QOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
7 COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Dusk. Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 
HE LAKE SCENERY OF ENGLAND.—tThe 
SERIES of 25 PICTURES of the ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT, painted during the last three years by J. B. PYNE, Esq., 
jis now on VIEW at Messrs. Graves’ Gallery, 6, Pall Mall, which 
has been engaged for the purpose. Catalogues, price ls., to be 
obtained at the Gallery; of the leading Printsellers; and of Mr. 
Sams, St. James's Street. 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 21, REGENT 
STREET. Notice is hereby given, that MR. HOSEA 
WATERER’S EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS in the 
Garden of this Society, at Turnham Green, is now open Daily, 
from 9 a. to 6 P.w. ; 
Fellows of the Society are admitted free. Tickets for other per 
mus, available for every day except Sundays and the 6th and 7th 
of June, can be procured in the Society’s Garden, price One 
Shilling each. 
The purchase of such a ticket admits the bearer to the Garden 
Without the order of a Fellow of the Society. 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, Recent’s Park.— 
4 An ELEPHANT CALF and its MOTHER have been added 
© the Collection, and are exhibited daily, together with the 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy of 
Ezypt. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per- 
nuson of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock, on every Saturday until 
farther notice. Admission, ls.; on MONDAYS, 64. : 


(OLOSSAL GLOBE.—MR. WYLD’S LARGE 
DEL of the EARTH, in Leicester Square, is Now Open 
tw the Public from 9 o’'Clock in the Morning. Admission “— 


No ws ne ies rs 
ater. and Fridays, ls.; on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 


vv 
NOTICE.—MR. CLAUDET’S New Daguerreo- 
ortrait Establishment, No. 107, Regent Street ar 
Vigo Street, will be opened on Monday, 16th inst ween 


ARCHER'S PREPARED COLLODION for the 


Thich a Production of PHOTOGRAPHS on GLASS, 
te had in any bag Negative Pictures at the same time, may 
thwaite and w. , ee by Mr. Archer himself, of Horne, 

. Price inane 121 and 123, Newgate Street, 
Tore alli Acid for developing the above pictures 

’ tman 8, 























Every other ris : 
Photography. material, preparation, and apparatus used in 





T) GENTLEMEN . 

OPE ) TEEMEN AROUT TO PURLISH. 
iy 'CO., PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Printing and Pp puitiborough Street, London, undertake the 
freatiy under t tp ome pe J of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, &e., 
Gea charges. Estimates sent free to all parts 
‘tg Hope and Co. *men will save nearly one half by employ 


Manuscripts reyj P : 
68 very moderate r. — reviscd and prepared for publica- 





HE R Just Published, feap. svo, 5s. 
T EIGN of AVARICE: an Allegorical | 


tite (on the Rai 
ailway Mania), in F i 8 
William Pickering, 177. Piecaaiy ahaa 





Now ready, 


0 Sow 
S ey LISM and PSY CHEISM ; or, The Science | 


al, 
bed Memnericm, comsddan F henomena of Nervation, as Revealed 
ionating Notes of Max Physiologically and Philosophically : 
EPH WILCOX Ham’, 2Md Psychical i 


Béition. Thustrated CA DOCK, M.D. 
s Tie ee &. 64. 
Tepes Edition contains 


Choe, Pelative ¢ 
Reichenbach” coanexion san: together with Experiments in 
5 with the Researches of Baron Von 


remarkable ana "mm vertiser 
Eoten, 22, Por: ee an took.” Morning Advertiser. 


Second and Enlarged 


Lincola’s Lan, and all other Booksellers. | 


on the | 


much new matter of considerable | 


| Arts, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


NEW POEM ON ITALY BY MRS 


In fep. 8vo, 5s 


CASA GUIDI WINDOWS 
. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING- 

_“ Though fraught with the spirit of English strength and in 
sight, they are Italian in their stvle. Fervid, unrestrained, and 
imaginative, they might have becn delivered, by an Improvisatore, 
in a Florentine thoroughfare to an audience of his countrymen 
—Athenaum ' 

“ This, the last of Mrs. Browning's works, will in no degree 
detract from her well-established fam: thas the same genuine 
poetic inspiration—the lofty human hopes and sympathies—the 
same faith in the world’s future.’’—Standard of Freedom 


ABD-EL-KADER. 
A POEM, IN SIX CANTOS. 
BY VISCOUNT MAIDSTONE. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 16s. 


THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


A TALE OF PRIMEVAL LIFE 
In One Vol. small 8vo, with Woodcuts, 7s. 


THE ERNE, 
ITS LEGENDS AND ITS FLY-FISHING. 


BY THE REV. HENRY NEWLAND, 
Rector and Vicar of Westbourne 


BROWNING 








** A truly pleasant volume is this handsome ‘ana’ of piscatorial 
facts, teachings, gossip, legends, literature, and good-fellowship 
caved A storehouse of information on the subject of flies and salmon 
fishing.’’—Advertiser 

In One Vol. post 8vo, with Plates and Map. 12s. 


AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA | 


OVER THE PRAIRIE, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, AND 
GREAT SIERRA NEVADA, 
WITH A STROLL THROUGH THE DIGGINGS AND RANCHES OF 


THAT COUNTRY. 
BY WILLIAM KELLY, J.P 

“These are the best sketches of California that we 
secn.’'—Athenaum 

“ The most lively, picturesque,and agreeable book that we have 
yet seen on this subject..'\—Leader 

“* Abounds in information.'’—Literary Gazette 

“Our author has given us a work beyond all criticism. 
be read to be appreciated.’ —Weekly News 

2 vols. post Svo, cloth, 21s. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCI-— 

- ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested 
to be forwarded to the Publishers before Saturday, the 28th, and 


BILLS not later than Monday, the 30th instant. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., 39, Paternoster Row 


have yet 


It must 


[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLXXVII. 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS for the forthcoming 


Number must _be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23rd inst 
John Murray, Albemarle Street 











In 1 vol. Svo, 30s. calf, 

(HE ENCYCLOPADIA OF CHEMISTRY, 
Practical and Theoretical ; embracing its application to the 

Medicine, and Pharmacy. By JOHN C. BOOTH, and 

CAMPBELL MORFIT, Author of the “ Chemistry of the Manu- 


facture of Soap and Candles.” 
London: Thomas Delf, 12, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, No. 1., price 5s., Ilustrated 


| THE ARCHITECTURAL QUARTERLY RE- 


Carson Frere’s, and other Photographic | 


Experience. By | 


y -f 
¥ Engravings of the Brain and Nervous | 


VIEW. Conrents:— 

Introductory Address to our Readers 

The Great Exhibition and its Influence upon Architecture. 

Design in Ecclesiastical Architecture 

Museums at Home and Abroad. 

Ruskin and “ The Stones of Venice.’ 

Architectural Nomenclature and Classification. 

Domestic Gothic Architecture in Germany 

Inventors and Authorship in relation to Architecture. 

Assyrian Architecture 

Notices oF New Books. 

Classified List of Books recently published 

Rerrosrective Review: Chevreul on Colour. 

Bruitpoines, Fersirerr, &c 

New Isventions:—Machinery, Tools, and Instruments— 
Materials and Contrivances, Self-Acting Dust-Shoot Door— 
Removal of Smoke by Sewers, &¢.—Patents and Designs 
Registered, &c. 

“ This new and professional Quarterly we hail as an acquisition 
It promises to be conducted with intelligence, kindly spirit, and 
proper concern for the interests of the profession and the public 
* * * Tt is altogether a good First Part.”"—Builder. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet Street, next to St. Dunstan's Church. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


[HE DOCTRINE of the TRINITY, A DOC- 
TRINE NOT OF DIVINE ORIGIN: and the Duty of Chris 

tian Men in Relation thereto. By GEORGE STUART HAW- 
THORNE, M.D., Liverpool. Dedicated, without permission, to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

‘Ye worship ye know not what—God is a Spirit.”’ 

“ 4 spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 

London: E. T. WhitHeld, 2, Essex Street, Strand. 


| [HE POLAR STAR. 


| London 





NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
PUBLISHED BY THOMAS VARTY, 31, Stranp. 


I. 
ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL, AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL ATLAS; 


With Descriptive Letterpress by Dr. KARL VOGET, 
Director of Schools, Berlin 
Recommended by the Minister of Public Instruction to be used in 
the Schools of Prussia and Germany 
Embellished with above 300 Engravings of Animals, Plants, §¢ 
Imperial 8yo, coloured Maps, price 5s, 6d. bound 
in cloth, lettered 


ia 


OUTLINE MAPS TO THE 
ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


By Dr, KARL VOGEL, Director of Schools, Berlin 
Price 3s 


It. 


COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY; 
On, THE EARTH IN RELATION TO MAN: 


AGREEABLY TO THE PRINCIPLTS LaIp DOWN BY KARL RITrER, 
HUMBOLDT, FTC. FT 
By ARNOLD GUYOT, 

Professor of Physical Geography and History at Neuchatel 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, BY PROFESSOR C, C, FELTON; 
Pierce, and Gray 
Geological and Meteorological Divisions, with illustrative Mapes 

and Pilates, coloured, 


Assisted by Professors Agassiz, 


Demy 1l2mo, bound, cloth, price 5s 


Published by Thomas Varty, Educational De pository, 
31, Strand 


EXPOSITION OF 185] 
This day, Svo, 6s. 6d 
Views of the INDUSTRY, the SCIENCE, and 
the GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND vy CHARLES 
BABBAGE, Esq., Author of the * Reonomy of Manufactures 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect 


Tondon 








THI 





Published this day, 





in 2 vols. post Svo, with Ten Illustrations, 
price ols 
TALY AND THE EAST. RECOLLECTIONS 
of SCENES and INSTITUTIONS in ITALY and the RAST 
By JOSEPIL BELDAM, EBsq., P.R.G.S., Barrister at- Law 
London: James Madden, &, Leadenhall Street 


Just published, crown Svo, 5s. cloth, 


Ts GREAT PREACHER: being Lectures on 
Ecclesiastes. By JAMES HAMILTON, DD, PLS 
James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street, Hamilton, Adame, 

and Co., Paternoster Row 


ey 





Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. cloth, 


peas SERMONS for all the Sundays and Chief 
Holidays of the Year. Preached to a Village Congregation, 

by ARTHUR ROBERTS, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk 

James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street 
Now ready, price 28, 6d 
A New Song. 
to Mrs. Vicesimus Knox Written by 

WICKS, Authoress of “ Scriptural Musings, 

the Governerses’ Advocate,” &e Music composed by 

Layland 














Dedicated 
AUGUSTA M 
Education, or, 
William 


Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 6, New Burlington Street, 
and of all Musicsellers 


BRITISH PALAOZOIC FOSSILS, 





Nearly ready, in Royal Ato, illustrated with numerous Plates, 
Pant 1. of 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


) mTO ) wey { MY ‘ 
BRITISH PALAOZOIC FOSSILS, 
Added by Professor Srpawicx to the Woodwardian Collection, 
‘and contained in the Geological Museum of the 
University of Cambridge 
With Figures of the new and imperfectly known species, 
BY FREDERIC McCoy, 
Professor of Geology, &c., Queen's ¢ ollege, Belfast. 
Author of “ Characters of the Carboniferous Limestone Fosails of 
Ireland,” ‘‘ Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,” &. 





Printed at the Aniversity Press. 
PART I. Containing the Radiata and Articulata, will be ready 
for delivery in a few days 
PART IT. Containing the Mollusea and Vertebrata, is in the press. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son , Reeve and Benhom. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton; Macmillan and Co. 
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SAMPSON LOW’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MALLEVILIUTUE. 


A FRANCONIA STORY 
With Illustrations. Poolscap Svo, 3s. cloth 


SAFETY IN PERIL. 
BY THEE AUTHOR OF “uy FLowERs,” IN THE “ COTTAGE 
GARDENER.” 
Foolscap 8vo, 3. 6d. cloth 


THE ISLAND WORLD of the PACIFIC, 


BEING THE PERSONAL NARRATIVE AND 
RESULTS OF TRAVEL 
THROUGH THE SANDWICH OR HAWAHAN ISLANDS, AND 
OTHER PARTS OF POLYNESIA. 
BY REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 
With numerous Engravings. One Vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d 

















Dedicated by special permission to H.R HH. the Prince Consort. 
THE CHARITIES OF LONDON: 


COMPREHENDING 
THE BENEVOLENT, EDUCATIONAL, & RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS IN & NEAR LONDON. 
Their Origin and Design, Progress and Present Position, 
BY SAMPSON LOW, Jcwtoe 

108. 6d. cloth 

*,* The design of this work is to afford an impartial History of 
each Institution, with its rise, progress, objects, extent, mode of 
operation, state of funds, privileges of contributors, and such other 
information as may render it an interesting and judicious com 
panion tothe liberal in the arrangement of their benefactions. and 
a serviceable and trustworthy guide to the inquirer on behalf of 
those needing their assistance 

We have before us an unobtrusive yet as significant a volume 
as ever issued from the press. It gives in the smallest possible 
compass an account of all the known Charities of London. The 
writer has performed a laborious task carefully and well. '—Timea, 


Sept Tth, 1850 


THE CHURCH in the SCHOOL-ROOM: 


BEING SERMONS STITABLE FOR BOYS. 
Ry the Rey. LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS, A.M., late Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford 
1 vol fep 


One Volume, foolscap 8vo. 





Ry the same Author, 


THE WAY OF PEACE: 


AN EASTER PLEA. 


A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford, on 
Easter Day, 1851 


A HANDBOOK to the PLACES of PUBLIC | 
WORSHIP IN LONDON; 


CONTAINING TIME OF SERVICES, PREACHERS’ NAMES, ETC, 
Alphabetically arraaged. In Two Parts. 


Part 1. Churches and Episcopal Churches. 1s 
Part 2. Chapels, &c. not of the Establishment. 1s. 
Or the Two Parts in Onc, ls. 6d 


EASTER SERMON for CHILDREN. 


& SERMON PREACHED IN #T. JOMN'S CHAPEL, BEDFORD R Ww, 
ON EASTER Terepay, apart 22, 185) 


BY THE REV. THOMAS NOLAN, A.M. 
18mo. 3d.; or 21s. per 100, 


SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING. 
BY THE REV W SHORT, AM. 


Rector of St. George the Martyr, Queen Square, Prebendary of 
; and Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch 











M‘Cciiocna, Esq. 
** Geographical Dictionary.” 


INGTON Macavway. 
** Critical and Historical Essays.” 


lated from the French by Lady Mary Fox. 
trations by N. Lepelle du Bois-Gallais. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


from the press for a very considerable period 
system set forth in its pages be satisfactorily established, we do 
not think it any exaggeration to say, that it will constitute an 
epoch in the progress of mental science as important as those pro 
duced by Lock’s immortal Essay and Kant's Critiek of Pure 
Reason.’'—Patriot . 


THE EMPIRE. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
pioting the History of the Establishment of the Monarchy 


M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. 


With Portrait, engraved in line by W. Greathach. 





l vol vo. lds. éd 





BY THE REV. CHARLES B. TAYLER, MA 


THANKFULNESS: A Narrative. 


COMPRISING Tassacts t¥§ THE LITE oF THE AEY 
tnd Edition, fep. §vo. Gs ad 


oe This little volume now before us is one that falls forth our 
warmest approbation ""—Meraiag Chronicle 


EARNESTNESS: 


A SEQUEL TO THE ABBOTT, 
tnd Edition, fp. vo. Ts 


“Mr. Tayler, an old and sealous labourer in the cause of truth 
has added to the obligations already imposed upon the pablic by 
the issue of this beautiful Uttle work. —Steaderd 


THE ANGELS’ SONG: 


A CHRISTIAN GIFT-BOOK. 
With Mestrations by Dalricl from Drawings by Harver 


ALLEN TEMPLE 








Fep. fvo. Ss 
will here Gad important troth pleasantly told. and 
CoUnee! comvered in interesting marratire —tLiterery 





Saursox Low, 169, Fleet Street, 


College, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[June 14 








NEW WORKS. 





I. 

The ITALIAN VOLUNTEERS and, _ THE 
LOMBARD RIFLE BRIGADE: Being an 
Narrative of the Organisation, Adventures, and Final Dis- | 
banding of these Corps, in 1848-49. By Emtrtio Danpnoto. 
Translated from the i 
Letters and Im 


Authentic 


talian. To which are added, Original 


1. 
The Traveller's Library. 


Sir ROGER DE COVERLEY. From 


Being the Fourth Part of ‘“ The Traveller's Li- 
16mo, ls. [On July 1. 


3. LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. R. 
Reprinted from Mr. M/‘Culloch’s 
16mo, ls. 


2. LORD CLIVE. 


Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's 
16mo, Is. 


1. WARREN HASTINGS. 


16mo, ls. 
*.* To be continued Monthly, price 1s. each Part. 
III. 


MARTE-MADELEINE: a Tale. Trans- 


With IMus- 


ELEMENTS of CATHOLIC PHILO- 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


If the truth of the 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under 


By the Rev. Cuartes Merivatr, late 


y Augustus. Svo. [In the press. 


vi. 

The JUDGES of ENGLAND: with | 
Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices con- 
nected with the Courts at Westminster, from the Time of 
the Conquest. 
Temple. 


By Epwarp Foss, F.8.A., of the Inner 
Vols. Il. and IV. svo. [ Nearly ready. 


Vit. 

The LIFE of EDWARD BAINES, late 
Baines, Author of ‘‘ History of the Cotton Manufacture.” 
SvO, 9s, 


Vill. 


The THEORY of REASONING. By 


Samvet Baitey, Author of “ Essays on the Pursuit of 
Truth and on the Progress of Knowledge, Essays on the | 


Formation and Publication of Opinions,” Ke. 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
, ’ 


1X. 

The GEOLOGY and FOSSILS of the 
TERTIARY and 
SUSSEX. By the late Freprrick Dixon, Esq., F.G.S. 
The Fossils engraved from Drawings by Messrs. Sowerby, 
Dinkel, and Erxleben. In One large Volume, with 44 
Plates and many Wood Engravings. Roval 4to, £3 3s.; 
India Proofs, £5 5s. ; 

*,” This work includes Descriptions—Of the fossil Rep- 
tilia, by Prof. Owen, F.R.8.; of the Echinoderma, by Prof 
Edward Forbes, F.R.S.; of the Crustacea, by Prof. Thomas 
Bell, Sec. R.S.; of the Corals, by Wm. Lonsdale, Esq., 
F.G.8.; and of the Fossil Shells, by J. De Carle Sowerby, 
Esq., F.L.8. 


2. 

A TRANSLATION of the NEW LON.- 
DON PHARMACOP(EIA, including also the New Dublin 
and Edinburgh Pharmacopeias ; with a full Account of the 
Chemical and Medicinal Properties of their Contents: 
forming a complete Materia Medica. By J. Birxnrck 
Nevins, M.D. Lond. M-R.C 8. and L.A.C. In One large 
Volume; with Woodcuts and Diagrams. Post Svo, 18s. 


XI. 
The CYCLOP-EDIA of ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by Ronrat B. Topp, M.D. F.R.S., 


Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Professor of 


Physiology and of General and Morbid Anatomy in King’s 
“Lendoa ; and Physician to the King’s College 
Hospital. Part XLI. (May, 1851). Svo, 5s. : 
Coutents —Urethra (concluded), by John Adams, Req . Urine, 
Dr Owen Rees; Varieties of Mankind, Dr. Carpenter 


| London; Loyeway, Brows, Gazey, & Loxemays. 


rtant Historical Documents relating to | 
the late Italian Movement of Reform. With Map and Plan. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CRETACIOUS FORMATIONS of 


| With numerous Plates. 


the Spectator. With Notes and Illustrations b; W. Henry | 
WILLs. 
brary.” 


By Tuomas Bas- 


By THomas | 
Baninaton Macaviay. Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay’s 
** Critical and Historical Essays.” 





SOPHY;; or, Theory of the Natural System of the Human | 
Mind. 


a 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


l 

BRITISH pA 

wardian Museum. By Professor M'‘COY. Ip + a : i. 

Part I. containing the RADIATA a: TIC : 

is now ready, 16s. ™ A and ARTICT LATA, 
Part II, containing the MOLLTsc ee 

BRATA, is in the press, SCA and VERTR. 


2. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE op th 
CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN SANDERS, Gu 
dener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq. svo. Illustrated oe 
Plates. 5s. ‘ q- Svo. Illustrated with 


3. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. BySirW 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 63. Tlustrates 
with four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, showing ” 

1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the on 
face of the water. ; 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of expand 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as th. 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. ~ 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with foli. 
age, Ke. 

4, A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with 

various dissections and analyses. 


: 
a8 the 


4. 

PART II. of the RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH DALTON 
HOOKER, F.R.8. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS 
Illustrated by Fitch. In large imperial folio, 
beautifully coloured Plates. 25s. 


with ten 


DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous 


| and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope, 
“ This is one of the most remarkable works that have issued | 


| LIAM THOMPSON, Esq. 


Vol. ILI. com- | 





7 “ 
By his Son, Epwarp | 


| Index. 


By AGNES CATLOW. 
Plates. 7s. 6d. 


THE BIRDS of IRELAND. By WIL. 


Syo. 3 vols, 40s 


Square l2mo, with coloured 


INSTINCT AND REASON. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and 
Woodceuts. 18s. 


8. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Josrrit 
WOODS, F.L.S. In one thick volume, Svo, 15s, 


q 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS 
By MARY ROBERTS. Royal lémo, With twenty 
coloured Plates. 10s, 6d. 


10. 
EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 
Svo. The third and concluding Series With a copious 
Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured; 1fs. plan 


1. 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Heyay 


SOWERBY. With twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


12. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM- 
MALIA. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the 
Zoological Department of the British Museum. With six- 
teen coloured Plates of Quadrupeds, &c., by B. Wate 
HOUSE HawkINs, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


13. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 1A, 1851. 


REVIEWS. 


Horace Walpole and his Contem- 

ries; including numerous Original 
Letters chiefly from Strawberry Hill. 
Bdited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. Colburn 
and Co. . 

nrespondence of Horace Walpole, Earl 
"pond and the Rev. William Mason. 


Memoirs of 


ted, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mitford. 
Fem ang Horace Walpole and two new 
volumes of his letters are a proof of the 
interest which attaches to his writings. The 
‘Memoirs’ might have been made a charming 
hook. The materials are abundant, and 
nothing is wanting except a careful select ion 
and an intelligent comment. Such is the 
rofusion of anecdotes and witticisms, that 
there is even a danger lest the work should 
be over-luscious,—a dinner of sweetmeats. 
The author of the present compilation has 
heen so careful to avoid the error that he has 
slipped into the ditch upon the other side of 
the road. The book has little entertainment 
or instruction, and the ‘‘ numerous original 
letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill,” are a 
few verbose epistles of that dullest of anti- 
guarians, Mr. Cole. Anybody would = 
pose from the title that they were by Walpole 
himself, and we are astonished that the editor 
should have countenanced the deception. 
The public begin to discover that pumpkins 
arenone the better for being ticketed with 
the name of a grower of pine-apples. With 
the eminent men who have engaged in the 
traflic it is possible that their poverty and not 


their will consented, but we agree with Lord | 


Bolingbroke in thinking that they should 
rather have hired out their backs than their 
names. 

Walpole is of the number of great authors 
whowere not great men. Littleness pervaded 
every part of his character, intellectual and 
moral. His taste for art was merely a taste 
fr its trinkets and toys. He was a true 
descendant of Nicholas Gimerack, and only 
differed from him in collecting trifles in wood 


and stone instead of butterflies and moths. | 


He fancied himself an admirer of gothie archi- 
tecture, and he degraded its solemn grandeur 
~ sometimes rich and sometimes austere—to 
tae ean proportions of a citizen’s box. The 
materials were like the plan;—lath and plaster 
took the place of stone, and Walpole outlasted 
‘ix sets of battlements. The spirit of genuine 
pothie Was as much above his comprehension 
, spire of Salisbury ‘athedral is taller 
an the chimneys of Strawberry Hill. In 
‘erature he cared for nothing but what was 


‘ight and amusing. He said that he laughed | 


at all 


led serious people, and he might have | 
ded, with almost equal truth, at all serious | 


‘tings. When he meddled with subjects 


which 
, to most eee. appear dull, he merely | 


to : 

Rab ig = roidery and left the plain and 

of Sir Robe abric behind. Though the son 

Olities age Walpole, he never regarded 
with the temper of a statesman. He 


Tas e i 3 . . . 
with utirely absorbed, as his histories show, 


OF al ae! _ passions and petty intrigues. 
ite the he uctions, his political memoirs 
we past we emtive. for now the storms 
UD to sink 4 om the mire and dirt they cast 

‘© the bottom. His littleness ex- 


to his pecuni : 
to the } mary dealings. He brought 
if he parte the spirit of a broker, and 
he m uch, it was Only in cases where 
h for his money. 


It has been | 











justly remarked of his patronage of artists 
that he was prodigal of nothing except praise. 


affecting to be indifferent to money.—to be 
consulting the interests of others and to be | 
sacrificing his own. In polities, by his own | 
account, he was a perfect patriot, and he 
affirms that he abjured that splendid stage 
because he was ashamed of bis company. 
Yet no man tried harder at every opportunity 
to thrust his finger into the pie. He was like 
the gentleman mentioned by Epictetus, who, 
returning from banishment, vowed he would | 
never again dance attendance upon Cesar. 
Letters from Cesar, inviting him to court, 
/met him at the door, and he thankfully turned 
his back upon his home and bent his steps to 
the palace. Walpole calls a king ‘that paltry 
| thing of ermine and velvet;’ but it was for 
/such people as Walpole that ermine and 
| velvet were made. He loved the pomp and 
| circumstance of royalty, and in spite of his 
| vaunted contempt, he was ever ready to kiss 
| the hand of majesty, or, if need had been, the 
| toe. For his letters, it was a comfort to him 
| to reflect that they would be destroyed, and 
| before he uttered the protestation he had 
packed them in strong boxes, and bequeathed 
them for publication. He showed the same 
| ridiculous affectation with respect to his works. 
His reason for publishing the last volume of | 
his ‘Anecdotes of Painters’ at a particular 
period is, that it is ‘the moment most favour- 
able to the little notice he desires should be 
taken of it.” He keeps back his ‘ Mysterious 
Mother’ till everybody is gone out of town, 
that it may be forgotten by the winter, and 
lest this precaution should not be sufficient 
_ to ensure its oblivion, he intends to abuse it 
'in a short advertisement prefixed. When 
| the abuse, which was designed to add modesty 
'to merit, is echoed by others in earnest, his 
| indignation is extreme. He has a pleasure in 
taking off his hat with gracious thet, ctosmnee om | 
but flies into a passion when it is knocked | 
from his head. It is quite of course that he 
should despise critics and wince under their 
lash,—that he should snap his fingers at the 
public, and smart at every fillip he received 
/—that he should detest flattery, and eagerly | 
‘inhale the incense himself, and blow out | 
clouds of it upon those about him. The | 
dearest things he owned—Strawberry Hill | 
and its appurtenances—he treated as careless | 
trifles, and then dilated upon the furniture | 
with the minuteness of an upholsterer; hailed | 
each fresh acquisition with childish delight, | 
and was more excited by the transit of a cargo 
of gold fish than by the movements of a fleet. | 








| 


He afterwards entailed the box and its baubles | 
with the utmost strictness the law would allow, | 
in the fear lest they should really appear to be 
trifles in the eves of his heirs. A mask never 
looks like a natural countenance, and though it 
did, the wearer would sometimes drop it from 
inadvertence, and sometimes from fatigue. 
In vain Walpole smacks his lips over medicine 
—the wry face betrays the bitterness of the 
draught; in vain he boasts to have the hide | 
of a rhinoceros,—the sensitiveness of the 
surface shows he has not evena skin; in vain 
he pretends to prefer the cold shade of solitude 
as obscurity to the glare of the world, for 
he flies where he can catch its faintest glimmer, 
like a moth to a candle. 

Brilliant society is mostly cold. The 
intellect flourishes, but the affections die. 


Such was his real disposition; but he was full | 
of false pretence, and his portrait by himself | 
is very unlike the original. He was always | 


| of his gloves lying near. 


Walpole’s heart was as hard as his castle | 


walls. He went bowing, smiling, and sneering 
through the world, loving nobody, and with 
none to love him. He quarrelled with his 
oldest friends and dependants, and when the 
drop into the grave, they hardly obtain, with 
the exception of Gray, the passing tribute of 
asigh. None of the innumerable incidents 
he relates appear to touch his feelings. The 
principal light in which he regards events is 
as affording materials for his correspondence ; 
and wars, rebellions, executions—all are 
welcome, because they minister to his pen. 
The craving for news is one of the thoughtless 
instincts of the world. There is none, we 
are accustomed to say complainingly, in the 
paper to-day, forgetful that it canals consists 
of political convulsions, murders, robberies,— 
in short, of the miseries and crimes of mankind. 
The phrase ‘no news is good news’ is not 
less applicable to public than to private affairs, 
and it may diminish our disappointment at a 
dull newspaper, that it is a favourable symp- 
tom of the general weal. We have not been 
deseribing a lofty genius, nor an exemplary 
man, and Walpole was neither. But he was 
very clever and very vivacious, and devoting 
his energies to the art of letter-writing, he was 
sure to excel. He has left us indebted to 
him fora fund of amusement, rarely to be 
found in the same compass, and the corre- 
spondence of Walpole is as secure of im- 
mortality as the poems of Gray. Thither 
future ages will continue to resort, to 
learn how Pitt and Murray declaimed, and 
how Selwyn and Townshend joked; there 
they will read the rise and fall of factions, the 
eabals of parliaments, and the intrigues of 
drawing-rooms ; there they will find the follies 
of the hour arrested for ever in their flight 
towards oblivion; there a reflection of the 
living manners of a generation who are now 
in the dust. No competitor can appear to 
dispute his claims. The play is over; actors 
poe spectators have made their exit; and not 
a soul remains to describe the performance. 
If all had tried their hand, Walpole, we are 
persuaded, would have kept the palm for 
variety of information and liveliness of style. 


| He would easily have been excelled in depth, 
in accuracy, in minuteness of detail, but who 


would have given a gayer and more com- 
prehensive sketch of the tragedy, comedy, and 
farce of his motley world? 

The tragedy is often treated by Walpole as 
farce, and the propensity comes out strongly 
in his correspondence with Mason. It is thus 
that he announces the death of Lord Har- 
court :-— 

‘©The dinner-bell had wrung—where? at Nune- 
ham. The Earl did not appear. After much search 
he was found standing on his head in a well, a dear 


little favourite dog upon his legs, his stick and one 


? * ca 


My dinner-bell 
rings, and lest my servants should suspect an aec- 
cident, I finish.” 

No one who was not of a cold-blooded dis- 
position could have sat down “the moment he 
received the news” to pen sucha joke. What 
is worse, he says afterwards that the suicide 
“was a charming thought, and he hopes the 
well will not be stopped up.” THis apology 


| for the levity does not increase our opinion of 


his tenderness :— 

“1 fear I was a little indelicate about Lord 
Harcourt’s death, but I am so much more glad when 
I am glad, than I can be sorry when I am not, that 
I forgot the horror of the father’s exit in my satis- 
faction at the son's succession; like the two univer- 
sities, my congratulations to the reigning sovereign 


‘are much more hearty than my luctus for the de- 


parted one,” 
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More decency might have been expected 
from Mason; but he surpasses Walpole in 
unfeeling flippancy :— 

“I have had no occurrence in my progress or 
pilgrimage through this valley of life (to speak in 
the style of John Bunyan) worth mentioning since 
I wrote last, except peradventure the attending at 





Hornby Castle, and saying ‘dust to dust’ over 
Lord Holdernesse’s remains might be thought 
worth the notifying to you. * * * What with 
Lord Chatham's death here and Voltaire’s death 
there, his memory seems to have slipt between two 
stools ; and so rest his soul, if Dr. Priestly chooses 
to let him have one, whether material or not 
is not in his case much material ; excuse the pun for 
the sake of the sense, if you be candid enough so 
to do.” 

And this was the spirit in which Mason 
read the burial service over his departed 
friends! Upon such a subject, Mason the 
divine might have been expected to assume 
the ascendancy over Mason the satirist. 


Though Walpole had a sincere admiration | 


for Gray, we question if he sympathized 
deeply with the better parts of his genius and 
character. Walpole’s verses are a proof that 
he had not an ear for melody, his criticisms 
attest that he had no taste for sublimity, and 


his life and letters that he was insensible to | 


pathos. It is the humour of Gray which is 
always selected for the warinest praise, and 
he would have worn the mantle of Pindar in 


vain, unless it had been pieced with fragments | 
The sucker | 


from the mantle of Aristophanes. 


which bears fruit, usually proves barren when | 


it has grown toatree. Gray was one of the few 
exceptions. 


fect out of the egg-shell, and wrote as well at | 


eighteen as in maturer years. 
congenial to Walpole to detract than to praise ; 
and the next extract, which commences with 
a pleasing jest po Fox in his double capa- 


city of patriot and spendthrift, concludes with | 


a philippic against Dr. Johnson: 
“T’other night at Brooks’ the conversation 


turned on Lord Falkland; Fitzpatrick said he was | 
a very weak man, and owed his fame to Lord | 


Clarendon’s partiality. Charles Fox was sitting in 
a deep reverie, with his knife in his hand. ‘ There,’ 
continued Fitzpatrick, ‘I might describe Charles 
meditating on his ruin of his country, ingeminating 
the words, peace! peace! and ready to plunge the 
knife in his own bosom.’—‘ Yes,’ rejoined Hare, in 


the same ironic dolorous tone, ‘and he would have | 
done so, but happening to look on the handle of | 


the knife, he saw it was silver, and put it in his 
pocket.’ 
with the former part of my letter. Sir John 
Hawkins told it to me last Sunday. When Dr. 
Johnson was at work on his Shakspeare, Sir John 
aaid to him, ‘ Well, Doctor, now you have finished 
your dictionary, I suppose you will labour your 
resent work con amore for your reputation.’ ‘ No, 

ir,’ said Johnson, ‘nothing excites a man to write 

but necessity." This was but the text—now for 
the illustration. A clergyman told Sir John very 
lately, that being with Johnson, he said to him, 
* Doctor, you have such command of your pen, you 
can do anything: I wish you would write me a 
sermon.’ ‘No, Sir,’ said the Mercenary, ‘I can- 
not write but for money; since I have dwelt with 
the heathens (the booksellers), I have no other 
inspiration. I knew they could not do without 
me, and I made them pay five guineas a sheet for 
my ‘ Rasselas;" you must pay me, if I write for 
you ;’ and the five guineas per sheet no doubt was 
the price, but I do not know why he called the 
booksellers Acathens, unless for their worshipping 
such an uncouth idol as he is; yet he has other 
motives than lucre,—prejudice, and bigotry, and 
pride, and presumption, and arrogance, and pedan 
try are the hags that brew his ink. though waves 
alone supply him with paper.” , 7 
If it was mercenary for Dr. Jonson to 


receive a few pounds for his immortal writings, 
what must have it been for Walpole to receive 
thousands a year from the taxes of the country 
for doing nothing at all? 

The burning declamation of Lord Chatham 
against employing the savages in the American 
war is known to everybody. 
preserved an admirable abstract of an unre- 


_ ported speech of Burke, in which he rends to | 
| tatters th 


e flimsy veil that was attempted to 
be thrown over the enormity of the proceed- 
ing :— 

‘His last Friday’s parody of Burgoyne’s talk 
with the Indians, was the chef d’euvre of wit, 
humour, and just satire, and almost suffocated Lord 
North himself with laughter; as his pathetic de- 
scription of the barbarities of the Cis-atlantic army 

Drey iron tears down Barré’s cheek. 
I wish I could give you an idea of that superlative 
oration. He was pressed to print it, but says he 
has not time during the session. How cold, how 





Walpole says that he came per- | 


It was more | 


The other is an anecdote more fit to rank | 


inadequate will be my fragment of a sketch from 
second, third and thousandth hands; yet I must 
' send you a bit of a daub with probably even the 


picturesque. 
colour, inrenies etiam disjecti membra. Hurlo- 
thrumbo exhorted seventeen Indian nations, who so 
far from understanding the Hurlothrumbic dialect, 
_are probably almost as ignorant of English; he 

exhorted them by the dictates of our holy religion, 
'and by their reverence for our constitution, to 
repair to his Majesty’s standard. Were was that? 
said Burke: on board Lord Dunmore’s ship ;—and 
_he exhorted them (I suppose by the same divine 
and human laws) not to touch the hair of the head 
of man, woman, or child, while living, though he 
_ was willing to deal with them for scalps of the 


_ dead, being a nice and distinguished judge between 
the scalp taken from a dead person and the head 
of a person that dies of being scalped. 
state this christian exhortation and christian in- 
| junction, said Burke, by a more familiar picture ; 
suppose there was a riot on Tower Hill, what would 
the keeper of his majesty’s lions do! would he not 


fling open the dens of the wild beasts, and then | 


address them thus? 
bears, my sentimental wolves, my tender-hearted 


christians and members of a civilized society, to 
take care not to hurt man, woman, or child, &c. &c. 
Barre’s codicil was to threaten to paste on churches 
this memorable talk under the injunctions of the 
bishops for a fast. Gov. Johnstone said he re- 
joiced there were no strangers in the gallery, as 
Burke’s speech would have excited them to tear 
the ministers to pieces as they went out of the 
house.”’ 

An abstract by Walpole of a comical tragedy 

_shows that he would have made an excellent 
hand at a caustic review :— 

‘*T wish it was possible to give you a full account 
of a Tragedy that has just been lent to me, an 
adequate one is totally impossible. The Bishop- 
Count of Bristol, whom I met t’other night at Mrs. 


Delany's, desired to send me a play, that he con- | 


fessed he thought equal to the noblest flights of 
Shakspeare. 
fused. Arrived the thickest of quartos, full as the 
egg ofan ostrich, with great difficulty I got through 
itin two days. It is on the story of Lord Russel, 
John Lilburne himself could not have more whig- 
zeal. The style extremely deficient in grammar is 
flogged up to more extravagant rants than Statius’s 
or Claudian’s, with a due proportion of tumbles 
into the kennel. The devils and damnation supply 
every curse with brimstone, and hell’s sublime is 
coupled with Newgate, St. James’s and Stock’s 
market. Every scene is detached, and each as long 
as an act; and every one might be omitted without 
interrupting the action, for plot or conduct there 
is none. Jefferies and Father Petre open the 
drama, and scourge one another up to the blackest 
pitch of iniquity. They are relieved by Algernon 
Sidney and Lord Howard; the first rants like a 





Walpole has | 


epithets wrong or misplaced, though each was | 
Well, though I can neither draw nor | 


Let us | 


My gentle lions, my humane | 


hywnas, go forth; but I exhort ye, as ye are | 


Such an honour was not to be re- | 


[June 14 


at of Lh 
Pit of he 


ee 
madman and damns the other to the 
| Lady Russell is not a whit less termagant T 
good Earl of Bedford, on the contrary. is ac... Pine 
as Job, and forgets the danger of his eon +. 
to the pathetic narrative of his old stew ard, wi 
wife had been Lord Russel’s nurse, and —— 
seeing him sent to the Tower. The san are - 
| begins and never ends with Lord Bedford’. ahs a, 
| Newgate, where he gives money to the jailor for 
| leave to see his son. ; The jailor chouses him, 
| himself Emperor of Newgate, and promises t) on 
| port his dignity by every act of royal tyrann.. 
compares himself to Salmoneus, and talks ‘of 
| Nabobs, Stock’s-alley, and Whitfield. Lord Rune! 
comes to the grate, gives more money equally “ 
_vain. At last the monarch-jailor demands 1 i). 
| Russel promises it: the jailor tenders a promissory 
note. Lord Russel takes it to sign, and fing % 
stipulates 7000/. and so on. King Charles and the 
Duke of York enter, quarrel about religion, byt 
agree on cutting Lord Essex’s throat, wit 

such patheticameenities. The last act contains the 
whole trial verbatim, with the pleadings of th 
Attorney and Solicitor Generals; Tillotson and 
Burnet are called to the prisoner's character,—in 
vain,—he iscondemned. Lord Bedford falls at the 
King’s feet, begging his son’s life, the King tells 
him he teazes him to death, and that he had rathe: 


Y LUsten 


«+ 
ae 


Adis 


tires 
tYTanny 


h many 


| 
| 
| be still in Scotland listening to nine hours’ sermons 
| delivered— 
Through the funnel 
| Of noses lengthened down into proboscis. 
| This is the only flower I could retain of so dainty 
| a garland. The piece concludes with Lady Russel’s 
| swooning on hearing the two strokes of the axe. 
Now you area little acquainted with our second 
Shakspeare! Be assured that I have neither ex. 
| aggerated in the character given, nor in the account 
| of this tedious but very diverting Tragedy, which, 
as the Earl Bishop told me, Mr. Cumberland has 
had a mind to fit to the stage.” 


From plays is a natural transition to players, 
and we have Walpole’s judgment of Mr. 
Siddons in the dawn of her glory:— 


| *T cannot think Mrs. Siddons the greatest pro- 
| digy that ever appeared, nor go to see her act the 
| same part every week, and cry my eyes out every 
time. Were I five-and-twenty, I suppose I should 
| weep myself blind, for she is a fine actress, and 
fashion would make me think a brilliant what now 
seems to me only a very good rose diamond.” 


On another occasion he affirmed that “there 
was nothing new or original in her.” But 
| Walpole had jaundiced spots in his own eyes 
which he always mistook for spots in the sun. 
A criticism given by Mr. Mitford in a note, 
‘from a manuscript letter of Lord Harcourt, 

conveys a just idea of her comparative 
/merits:— . 

“To say that Mrs. Siddons, in one word, is 
superior to Mrs. Pritchard in Lady Macbeth, would 
be talking nonsense, because I don't think that it 
is possible; but on the other hand, I will not say 
| with those impartial judges, Mr. Whitehead ané 
| Miss Fauquier, that she does not play near as well. 
But there are others, too, and in the parts for Mrs 
Siddons, that are of this opinion ;—that she has 
much more expression of countenance, and ca 
assume parts with a spirit cannot be denied, 
that she wants the dignity, and above oe 
unequalled compass and melody of Mrs. | re pte 
I thought her wonderful, and very fine 1p Se ad 
of that scene. She throws a degree of proud _ 
filial tenderness into this speech: * Had he er 
sembled, &c.,’ which was new, and of great er" 
Her ‘Are you a man?’ in the banquet yong 
thought inferior to Mrs. Pritchard’s, and ith 
parts spoken at a great distance her voice be soe 
power. Her countenance, aided by a studio’ 
judicious choice of head-dress, was 4 aye alia 
of a mind diseased in the sleeping scene, 4” herr 
one shudder, and the effect as a picture Was *"" 
in that, than it had ever been with the Vo 
because it allows of variety in the actress, “| one 
ing her hands; but the sigh was not # horns, ° 
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yoice so sleepy, nor yet quite so articulate 


itchard’s. 
oo odie of George III. affords an 
usin iIlustration that knowledge is power. 
~ who was celebrated for laying out 
ands, had borne down by his artistic 
theories the fancies of royalty ; and though 
George Ill. might be King of England, 
Browne was the King of the Garden. When 
Browne paid the debt to nature, the King 
hastened with the intelligence to the under- 
ener. “ Browne,” said he, joyously, “is 
dead; now, Mellicant, you and I can do here 
nlease.”” 
% ola honey is better than fresh wax, we 
have not hesitated to draw our extracts from 
the Correspondence we noticed before (ante, 
_ 339), instead of from the M emoirs, which we 
Fas reviewed for the first time. 








AVoyage from Leith to Lapland; or, Pictures 
of Scandinavia in1850. By William Hurton. 

2 vols. Svo. Bentley. 

Srrotzers through the Royal Academy dur- 
ing exhibition time are sometimes attracted 
by very bad pictures, or very dull ones, on 
account of some whimsical eccentricity or 
foppery that has been mistaken by the painter 
fora sign of genius. These volumes remind 
us of such productions, and their enlivening 
eccentricity is the egotism of their author, 
whose whim it is to compare himself with a 
bird, and to style himself the Wandernde 
Vogel. Under the hope of discovering a new 
and valuable species, we have painfully en- 
deavoured to determine what kind of bird 
this is. The poetry scattered through the 
volume is too croaky to come from a singing 
bird. The preface, however, furnishes a clue, 
and since it professes to have been written— 
very ingeniously—partly on the Baltic and 
partly on the Arctic Ocean, we conclude that 
our bird is a sea-gull. As to the flight from 
Leith to Lapland, there is surely nothing very 
extraordinary in such a journey, and our 
own recollections of similar wanderings along 
the Norwegian shores in Norwegian craft, 
where we lived on grout and gammel-oast, and 
consorted with worthy Norse skippers, are 
sufficiently pleasant to induce us to say ‘bosh!’ 
when this Wandernde Vogel makes a sorry 
ery to elicit sympathy. 

Mr. Hurton sneers at Hand-books and 
Hand-book travellers. His own work is in 
its best parts a Hand-book and nothing more. 

€ account of Copenhagen is of this kind, 
and may pete useful as a guide to travellers 
going tothat very pleasant city. Allhere said 
in its praise and in praise of its excellent and 

ighly intellectual inhabitants is most true and 
erved. Denmark certainly holds a high 
Position among European nations, who reckon 

t rank according to their development 
~ encouragement of learning and science. 
or is this distincnished place one likely to 

A see lost, for many young Danes of great 
tin the = rapidly rising into fame to main- 
in his a nour of their country. Mr. Hurton, 
eit eretion of Denmark, underrates the 
sity of C 5 Bosition of Norway. The Univer- 
MS stiania boasts of many bright 

. a The fame of Hansteen is Euro- 

’ the names of Munk, Keilhan, 

~ poerg, and others we could mention, are 
— uished in the lists of science and litera- 


moment occup 
i of mind 
“ot long ago we were visited by Hans 


les a bright space in the firma- 


n fact, all Scandinavia at the present | 





Christian Andersen. He _gained golden | rather bulky, but fine-looking man, with little 
opinions wherever he went in England, and | trace of sentiment in his aspect. In his own 
— er = ga 1s sure to meet with a / country, his merits appear to be, excusably, 
y welcome. ow the prophet is es- | overrated. As a great poet and a good man, 
teemed in his own country the following | however, he deserved all the honour he re- 
extract will show:— ceived. Mr. Hurton was present at his funeral, 
_ “‘ Nothing astonishes the Danes more than to be | and his account of the melancholy ceremony 
informed that their countryman, Hans Christian | is very interesting:— 
Andersen, has attained such an unrivalled popu: | ; mac ; 
larity in England. I have conversed with many | “At an appointed hour, the procession (on foot) 
on the subject, both at Copenhagen and elsewhere, | destined to follow the remains of the poet to the 
and all agree that Andersen, in their estimation, | S°PUlchre, arrived at the church. This procession 
holds only a secondary place compared with some | might be described as an embodiment of the 
other Danish authors. Presuming this opinion to | Danish nation. His Majesty the King, and the 
be correct, one certainly would derive a very hich | ¥en Dowager, did not attend in person, but 
opinion of the genius of the authors alluded to, | WeTe expressly represented by their cavaliers ; but 
Andersen’s countrymen do not deny that he is a | the only other member composing the Royal 
highly-gifted man; nor are they insensible to his | F#mily, his Royal Highness Prince Ferdinand 
peculiar merit. All they contend for is, that his | (uncle to the King, and Crown Prince, or heir to 
genius is essentially of a less lofty order than that | the throne), walked in the procession; also the 
of such beings as Oehlenschleger. They admit | Ministers of State; most of the foreign Ambassa- 
that he is a true diamond, but not a surpassingly | dors, and members of the various Corps Diplo- 
brilliant one. What I have myself read of Ander- | ™&tque ; the authorities of Copenhagen; the 
sen’s writings is quite sufficient to impress me | Clergy ; the University Professors and Students, 
with a notion that he is the Goldsmith of Den- and learned men; Civil and Military Officers ; 
mark. I loved the man before I had read a dozen | Ceputations from the Royal Navy, from the 
of his pages: he is so genial, so purely child-like in | Artisans, Xe. When the procession had entered 
his temperament, and so filled with unfeigned | the church, which was lighted by wax candles on 
heartfelt affection for his brother man. I should, | *"elabras, suspended from the ceiling, the Bishop 
for my own part, bitterly abhor any author who | ©f Copenhagen delivered an oration. Afterwards, 
merely simulated sensibility—I should loath his | an intensely Interesting ceremony Was performed 
very name. Now I have private siamie An. tena | bya large choir of singers of both sexes, chaunting 
that Andersen is no hypocrite, but really only the * Evening Song’ (a touching and finely appro- 
transfers his feelings to paper, and presents us priated piece of four stanzas, each containing SIX 
with a sweet reflex of his own infantine yet finely- | lines,) w ritten by Oehlenschleger himself, and 
poetical and noble nature. This it is ik alee | thus sung with surpassing effect over his inanimate 
that charm to his writings, which has hate go | Temains. Alas! it could not ‘ope the dull, cold 
universally felt. This it is which will impart unto | ©8" of death!” but who can say that the poet's 
agen enduring eltnlity. for kamen eaters te the | freed spirit did not drink in the upward-floating 
same in all ages, and what is acknowledged to be | melody ! ; : 
a true transcript of it now, will be relished as ‘* The procession had left the church at one 
keenly a thousand years hence. There can, how- | lock, and the coffin at starting was borne by the 
ever, be no doubt that the circumstance of Ander- students of the University, but this honour was 
sen’s being the first Danish imaginative author pa = between them and — 
introduced to the British public, has aided mate- | “SUOTS: | hen the procession we ne 1 gn @ ms 
rially in securing him his monopoly of their esteem ; poet's birthplace, it was considera ly past two 
and so thoroughly has he pre-occupied the field, o'clock, and then commenced firing of — 
that I know for a fact, that the London publishers | 8""* by soldiers, at two contiguous points. in a 
little while all that was mortal of Oehlenschlager 


decline to bring out works of any other Danish | : 
author. on that very account . | rested for the last time before the roof which shel- 


. ° j Te 1G ats av. s r, = express 
“It is also remarkable that Miss Bremer occu- | & a his oe ul ° ay A Chr hag 50 *] re ily 
pies the same position with regard to Sweden. | vhe a cae fd ae par . a oe ~~ 
ps ’ ° ore : > 7 Yr , { > , 
She has won the first suffrages of the English | (©T® SUNS, anc the reader will imag ’ in 
eople, who know not any other Swedish writer ; | tensely interesting must have been the scene at 
Ba S. por ie ee seniin wtth on ’| this juncture. ‘Oh,’ said I to a friend at the 
but here publishers and critics alike smile with sur- | nagar pg AE yee Bo Mea A es Pao 
prise, when I tell them this, and they unanimously | enced a it a € rmitte d to look down = all 
a *. | sp ay no 2 > O 
declare, that both in Sweden and Denmark, she is | * y . 


“ner this?’ Ay, and I do even now deliberately con- 
é as -rate Swedish writer. ae 
accounted only a second-rate Swedish . ceive that it is by no means a baseless fancy that 


’ a ; 29) ‘ it is e ol te ‘ ° 
hie palhonge ee af ‘t not? I over the scenes and friends it loved on earth. 
is own country—is it not? ce Un =a ‘ 
“T felt aan curious to learn what English When the song was concluded, the sailors 
‘ters of fiction are most read in Denmark ‘and raised the coffin on their shoulders, and the proces- 
wri . r} « . < c 9 © re . . . : i. . . . + ‘ 
I learned, from an undoubtedly reliable source, | S'0" slowly ee d ~ — First ‘ wade o 
that the "four favourites are Bulwer, Marryat, large military ANG, ye op ag cma oe den 
Dickens, and James. The sequence of their names, march. They were followed by an immense 
hone ‘given indicates their relative degrees of number of gentlemen, public and prof¢@ssional men, 
as d : = a o4 . . = 
popularity. They are all much read; and nearly | '" ranks of he ewietay rang any a 
all the copies bought in the original language are individual might join them. =: came & ae 0 
of the cheap but very neat edition issued by Tauch- royal sailors, two emblematic banners, and then 
itz, of Leipzig the coffin. The latter was one te pall “ed 
a3 he i : covering, and on its lid the silver wreaths 
‘ ~yats , ay 4. | any covering, and on its lid were the ly 
‘The remuneration generally given to even first : _ de 
class Danish authors is very small—not one-fourth lyre, and eos Ag wand ~ had ties 4 Ne Neer past 
so much as English writers usually get for maga- and ‘ everlasting’ flowers, had | posited an 
zine papers. We need not marvel at this, when thrown on the coffin, by loving hands, = ~ 
we Ban. the very limited public addressed. seemed one mass of foliage. Myself, and a ady 
All Denmark Proper contains one million less with me, picked up five large beautiful — 
a 7] ov 7 ‘ 1: . , . 
inhabitants than London alone. But then, nearly re pong en ie ee oy at I nn 
every Danish author of repute has a pension from | ™© 7 hi * » | aloo geenened expudtelaae 
the State, which thus nobly recognises the claims pape peat mo over which the body was borne. 
| of literature—paramount, as sume mgt, snete Immediately after the coffin came the sons of 
| her Gaeranene emnarre. Oehlenschleger, the clergy, official personages, &c. 
One of the great idols of Denmark was the | The authorities, officers, and clergy, were all in 
om Oehlenschleger. We remember seeing | full costume, which added much to the picturesque 
i 


ris] iki The entire procession was 
im, years ago, on the occasion of a visit | and striking scene. 1 
xi and a breathless silence pervaded the 


| 
| 
| 








which he made to Norway. He was then a | immense, 
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spectators as it passed. A few carriages brought | 


up the rear. 

“* When the body was lowered in the grave, an 
oration was pronounced over it by Pastor Grundt- 
vig, a very gifted and eminent preacher, well 
known among learned men in London from his 
residence there, and who is author of cred Northern 
igor a There is no regular burial service 
read at funerals in Denmark, the — de- 
livering an riate extempore discourse in- 
wands” but pati equivalent to our ‘earth to 
earth’ are invariably used when the first handful 
is thrown in, Many sobs broke from manly 
breasts, and many tears were shed both by stern 
and gentle eyes, when the first clod rattled on the 
coffin of Oehlenschleger. One more yearning look 
into the narrow house—one more glance at the 
wreath and flower-strewn coffin—and ye, O friends, 
who knew him living, have seen the last of the 
mortal part of your darling poet. Begrudge not 
earth its own—for have ye not all of Oehlen- 
schlager which is deathless !” 


The scenery of Norway does not meet from 
this traveller with the commendations that it 
deserves; simply because his route did not 
lie in the line of its wonders and magnificence. 
There is scenery in the Bergenstift unequalled 
for grandeur any that we have beheld 
elsewhere in Europe. Mr. Hurton’s chief 
object seems to have been to get to the North 
Cape. On his way he visited the summer 
residence of Herr Ulich, the most northern 
gentleman's house in the world. Here he met 
with that cordial hospitality so liberally dis- 
one everywhere in the north. In Herr 

Jhich’s possession is a very interesting relic :— 





‘I declined to avail myself of the pressing offer 
of a bed, and spent the morning in conversation 
with this very interesting family. They have a 
handsome drawing-room, and in it I noticed a 
grand colossal bronze bust of Louis Philippe, King 
of the French. They gave me the history of this 
bust. Fifty-five years ago, the ex-king, when a 
wandering exile, visited the North Cape. On his 
way he experienced much hospitality from various 
residents in Finmark, and he slept in this very 
drawing-room, but the house itself then stood on 
Maas Island (some distance from Havisund). Many 
se ago the present proprietor removed the entire 

ouse to Havo, and his son assured me the room 
itself was preserved almost entirely as it was when 
Louis-Philippe used it, although considerable addi- 
tions and alterations have been made to other parts 
of the house. About sixteen years ago, Paul 
Gamard, -s ory ony rt me scientific commission, 
subsequently sent by ‘rench government to 
Greenland and Iceland, called on Herr 

Ulich, and said that he was instructed by the King 
of the French to enquire what present he would 
prefer to accept from his Majesty as a memorial of 
the latter's visit to the far North! A year after- 
wards, the corvette of war La Recherché, on ita 
way to Iceland, put into Havésund, and left the 
bust in question as the gift of the King. It is a 
noble work of art, executed in the finest style, and 
is intrinsically very valuable, although the peculiar 
circumstances under which it became Herr Ulich’'s 
os, incalculably to its worth in his eyes. 
Ulich, a native of Trondhjem, is himself a 
remarkable specimen of the highly-educated Nor 
wegian. He has travelled all over Europe, and 
speake ae lagen, one or less. On my 
return to enjoyed his eager itality, 
and he gave me a letter of Geotedionanlan inti- 
mate friend and schoolfellow, the N jan Staats- 
Minister at the Court of Stockholm. things 
are merely mentioned to show the warm-hearted 
kindness which even an unknown, unintroduced 
traveller may meet with in this remote region. 
Herr Ulich has resided twenty-five years at 
Havésund, and he says that he thinks not more 
than half-a-dozen Englishmen have visiied the 
North Cape during that period—that is, by way of 
Hammerfest, but parties of English gentlemen have 





once or twice gone direct in their yachts.” 
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When Mr. Hurton writes another book, | 


we hope he will reform his style, and think | 


more of his readers than of himself. At pre- | 


sent, his ‘ Pictures’ suggest an unfavourable 
comparison with the deligh 


tive, for the most part, of the same route, 
ublished two or three years ago by Mr. 
tobert Chambers in his own weekly ‘Journal.’ | 








The Exposition of 1851; or, Views of the | 
Industry, the Science, and the Government | 
of England. By Charles Babbage. Murray. 


Tas is a very remarkable book. It is the 
production of a man who has worked with 
the utmost industry; and in the evidences | 
afforded, has shown a high order of genius. | 
In him we find the rare combination of strict | 
mathematical accuracy when dealing with the | 
minutest details, and powerful poetic thought 
when contemplating the operations of the 
grander phenomena of the universe. Yet 
among these are mingled some of the weak- 
nesses of humanity, and the author loses that 


tful and simply- | sell ;” and the retail tradesman said, 
written ‘ Letters from Scandinavia;’ descrip- | mal 
enlightens the world on our p 





calmness of spirit which should distinguish | 
the true philosopher. Whatever proceeds | 
from the pen of Mr. Babbage commands | 
attention as a work of thought; and, how- 
ever much we may regard him to be mistaken 
in his arguments, we must admit the force 
with which the questions he deals with are | 
handled. The object of the present work, and 
its spirit, may be learnt from the opening | 
passages of the preface :— | 

‘*England has invited the civilized world to | 
meet in its great commercial centre; asking it, in 
friendly rivalry, to display for the common advan- | 
tage of all, those objects which each country de- 
rives from the gifts of nature, and on which it con- 
fers additional utility by processes of industrial 
art. 

‘This invitation, universally accepted, will 
bring from every quarter a multitude of people 
greater than has yet assembled in any western 
city: these welcome visitors will enjoy more time | 
and opportunity for observation than has ever been 
afforded on any previous occasion. The statesman 
and the philosopher, the manufacturer and the 
merchant, and all enlightened observers of human 
nature, may avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by their visit to this Diorama of the Peace- 
ful Arts, for taking a more correct view of the in- 
dustry, the science, the institutions, and the 
government of this country. One object of these | 
pages is, to suggest to such inquirers the agency of 
those deeper-seated and less obvious causes which 
can be detected only by lengthened observation, 
and to supply them with a key to explain many of 
the otherwise incomprehensible characteristics of 
England. 

** Who, for instance, could have conceived that 
England, after making unexampled efforts for the | 
adoption of ‘ Free Trade,’ should be the first nation 
to prohibit its very basis, ‘competition,’ at the 
world’s great bazaar!” 

The question of attaching prices to the 
articles exhibited is the point to which Mr. 
Babbage refers, and he has very fully dis- 
cussed it. Now that the Exhibition is accom- 
plished, that the world looks with surprise 
and admiration on the works of man gathered 
in the Palace of Industry, the argument is 
decidedly in our author's favour. But there 
was a time when the Exhibition had to make 
its way against the weight of powerful pre- 
judice; when the aristocracy, who now wander 
delightedly amid the splendour of industry, 
were hesitating whether or not to give it their 
support; and when the merchant and the | 

er were alarmed at much that the Royal | 


Commission designed. On all sides there | 








—. 
and then the 
atened the ruin of 
manufacturer said 
ou the prices at which J 
aid, “ If the 
— if he 
rofits, we wil) 
go to another market.” The peoducer fe 
the retailer combined and declared that ys 
‘building’ might be raised, but tha; tl} . 
would not become exhibitors if prices me J 
attached. Under these combined mt iti 
the Royal Commission gave way; there ne 
m lay 

have been some weakness in Yielding but 
had they not done so we doubt if the ‘ Worl; 
Great Bazaar’ would be now attracting it 
thousands daily by its instructive wonders. 
Numerous other matters connected with 
the Exhibition are discussed with equa] Sones 
and ingenuity, for which the reader js pp. 
ferred to the book itself; we may, however 
—“ the following remarks in reference ts 
the subscription list, as being well worthy the 
attention of the Commissioners :— <a 


were objections to everything: 

uestion of ‘ Prices’ threaten 
the whole design. The 
“I dare not tell 


manufacturer exposes our trade 


1 
ils 


‘It is said that the total amount subscribed is 
nearly 90,000/., of which only about 60,000/, have 
been paid, No subscription ought ever to be 
advertised until it has been actually paid. It is 


| quite unjustifiable to employ the monev of bon4 


fide subscribers in paying for advertisements to 
gratify the vanity of those, who are ambitious of 
appearing large donars, and who are yet so mean 
as to decline fulfilling their pledges. This practic: 


| has, unfortunately, of late years been too preva- 


lent. Persons of rank and position in the country 


| have condescended to allow their names to appear 


in lists, for subscriptions which they never intended 
to pay, the effect of which has been to decoy others 
who trusted to their respectability and truth. The 


| public in future will do well to abstain from sub- 


scribing to any list, however respectable the names 
may apparently be, unless it is distinctly stated 
that the subscriptions advertised have really been 
paid. In the present case it would be a further 
waste of money to advertise the defaulters: but 
the Commission have a remedy, and they owe it to 
the genuine subscribers. Let a circular be sent to 
each defaulter, announcing that unless his subserip- 
tion is paid bya certain day, his name will be 
returned to the clerk of the Black List, who has 
directions to make an alphabetical index of 
defaulters, several copies of which will be exposed 
to the public in various parts of the Crystal Palace 
during the whole time of the exhibition.” 

A considerable portion of this volume ap- 
pears to us widely removed from the imme- 
diate subject of consideration. Although the 
dovetailing is ingenious, it does not appear 
to us successful, and we must confess our 


‘inability to detect any connexion between the 


Great Exhibition, the Calculating Machine, 
and the conduct of the Government towards 
the author. It must, however, be confessed 
that when a man of great and original powers 
has devoted years of thought and labour to & 
single object, he has reason to feel sore (let 
the fault lie where it will), if he is baulked at 
last of the fruit of his toil. The public are 
the losers as well as the individual, and he 
has a claim upon their sympathy for a life- 
time of talent spent in their service. 
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The Archeology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland. By Daniel Wilson. Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox. 

Ir is now several years since the German 

philosopher, Schelling, started the inquiry 

to whether it was possible to obtain any 
knowledge of history before the / ee ot 
corded in written documents. e point 


out two sources from which such knowledge 
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“4+ be derived,—language and religion. 
aise ‘nt thus thrown out by this great philo- 


t ij y ~ st id 


o have since 
Ger ars, and have rendered most 
important service to the primeval history of 
‘nd. The history of the ancient world 
ow begins at a period long antecedent to all 
, ‘tten records, and we are able to classify 
pe ancient races of the earth, to trace their 
various migrations, and to ascertain to some 
extent their state of civilization many hun- 
reds, perhaps thousands of years, before we 
a single document in writing. For 
these results we are chiefly indebted to a 
more accurate and more scientific knowledge 
of language. There is a vitality in language 
which survives the fall of nations, and enables 
ys toassign with unerring accuracy the origin of 
apeople. A vast number of foreign words may 
he introduced into a language by conquest, 
by commerce, and by various other extraneous 
causes; but rarely do we find any important 
change in its organic parts, in its numerals, 
pronouns, mode of inflexion, and in its primi- 
tive roots. Thus the Persian language still 
retains all the characteristic features of an 
Indo-Germanic tongue, although the conquest 
of the people by the Arabs has loaded its 
vocabulary with Arabic words; and the 
grammatical structure of our own language 
remains Anglo-Saxon, notwithstanding its 
having received so many foreign clements by 
the Norman Conquest and by other causes. 
But while the study of language, in con- 
nexion with that of the physical structure of 
man, has now taken the rank of a science 
under the name of ethnology, and is con- 
stantly enabling us to enlarge our knowledge 
of the early history of man, the study of the 
religions of the different nations of the earth 
has not been attended with the same valuable 
results. Noristhis surprising. The religion 
of a people more easily admits of change and 
modification than its language; and our ac- 
= with its: earlier forms can only be 
erived from tradition and conjecture. Lan- 
guage gives us some indication of the religion 
ofa people; but our chief knowledge respect- 
ing it must be derived from written records. 
It is dangerous to draw any conclusion re- 
specting the primeval religion of a people 
from the form in which it first appears in 
written history; and we therefore do not 
reggae value to this subject as a means 
me rtaining the early history of the 
wee oe another subject, which 
student of seval hist oy [on gh 
bal see ustory, but which, pur- 
4 scientific spirit, cannot fail to yield 
dae valuable results. We allude to the 
ne G txcheology. It has been the misfor- 
freenentt 8 a 04 hitherto to have fallen 
i we, + Re hands of pedants and 
a = abdorious trifling has cast ridi- 
the ye e whole study. __it is not one of 
vale erits of Mr. Wilson’s excellent 
of 4 © points out the close connexion 
only > v with primeval history, and not 
ms Bara ae Dh the important position 
“Tt is in i oo to take :— 


with h ‘ 
that we find the order of its A uman nature 


inverse rat; Investigations i 
fancy = yoy of their relation to itself In the in. 
to the aid of a men studied the stars, bringing 
of the eir human sympathies the fancies 
could not eaten “fs ny ad paren Astronomy 
its nate; ea grown older, and 
and Genlogy af long past, when Cosmogony 
r rise. Now at length when 
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_ the studies of many generations have furnished 
| materials for Astronomy, and the history of the 





earth’s crust is being patiently unravelled by nu- 
merous independent labourers, some students of 
the past have inquired if the annals of our own 
race may not also be recoverable. Men with zeal 
no less earnest than that which has done so much 
for Astronomy and Geology, have found that this 
also lay around the older generations, recorded in 
characters no less intelligible, and containing the 
history of beings no less interesting to us than the 
Saurians or Mammoths, to whose inheritance we 
have succeeded. Bacon has remarked, in treating 
of the vicissitudes of things, ‘The great winding- 
sheets that bury all things in oblivion, are two— 
deluges and earthquakes.’ But the weft of our 
historic winding-sheet is of a feebler texture, and 
its unnoted folds envelop an ampler oblivion, which 
also will yield secrets worth the knowing. Not a 
day passes that some fact is not stored in that 
strange treasury, some of them wittingly, but far 
more unwittingly, as the chronicles of man. To 
decipher these and to apply them as the elements 
of a new historic chronometry, are the legitimate 
ends of Archeology. , 

** Slowly and grudgingly is its true position con- 
ceded to the study of the archeologist. The world 
has had its laugh at him, not always without 
reason. The antiquary, indeed, in our own day, 
has taken the first of the laugh himself, feeling 
that it was not unmerited, so long as he was the 
mere gatherer of shreds from the tattered and 
waste leaves of the past. Now, however, when 
these same shreds are being pieced together and 
read anew, itis found that they well repay the 
labours both of collector and decipherer. But 
Archeology is yet in its infancy. Little more has 
been done for it than to accumulate and classify a 
few isolated facts. We are indeed only learning 
the meaning of the several characters in which its 
records are engrossed.” 

Our limits, and the nature of the subject, 
will not allow us to follow Mr. Wilson 
through his laborious and interesting investi- 
gations. It is sutlicient to state that his 
work contains a complete digest of all that is 
known respecting Scottish archeology in the 

resent day. It is arranged, as the title 
imports, in historical order, and consists of 
four books,—the first comprising the Primeval 
or Stone period; the second, the Archaic or 
Bronze period; the third, the Teutonic or 
Tron period; and the fourth, the Christian 
eetied. To each of these periods the author 
devotes on an average nearly 200 closely 
printed pages, in which he almost exhausts 
the subject. To the student of archxology 
the work will be invaluable, as he will here 
find in a single volume information which 
could only be obtained previously scattered 
in various works and in the transactions of 
learned societies; and the general reader and 
the historian will obtain information as un- 
expected as it is interesting. We can find 
space for only one or two extracts. The 
condition of the inhabitants of Britain in the 
primeval period is thus characterized :— 

‘Thus much is apparent from the most superfi- 
cial glance at the geological evidence of the prime- 
val state of Britain within the historic era, that 
though corresponding in its great geographical out- 
lines to its present condition, it differed, in nearly 
every other respect, as widely as it is possible for 
us to conceive of a country capable of human occu- 
pation. A continuous range of enormous forests 
covered nearly the whole face of the country. Vast 
herds of wild cattle, of gigantic proportions and 
fierce aspect, roamed through the chase, while its 
thickets and caves were occupied by carnivora, 
preying on the herbivorous animals, and little likely 
to hold in dread the armed savage who intruded on 
their lair. The whole of these have existed since 
the formation of the peat began, and therefore 
furnish some evidence of the very remote antiquity 
to which we must refer the origin of some of the 
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wastes that supply, as will be seen in subsequent 
chapters, an important element in the elucidation 
of primitive chronology. Upon this singular arena 
Archeology informs us that the primeval Briton 
entered, unprovided with any of those appliances 
with which the arts of civilization arm man against 
such obstacles. Intellectually, he appears to have 
been in nearly the lowest stage to which an intel- 
li;cnt being can sink; morally, he was the slave of 
a supcrstition, the grovelling character of which 
will be traced in reviewing his sepulchral rites; 
physically, he differed little in stature from the 
modern inheritors of the same soil, but his cere- 
bral development was poor, his head small in 
proportion to his body, his hands, and probabl 
his feet, also small; while the weapons with which 
he provided himself for the chase, and the few im- 
plements that ministered to his limited necessities, 
indicate only the crude development of that in- 
ventive ingenuity which first distinguishes the 
reason of man from the instincts of the brutes.” 

After giving an account of the aboriginal 
fleets of ancient Caledonia, found at different 
dates and in various localities, Mr. Wilson 
remarks :— 

‘With them might also be noted the frequent 
discovery in bogs, or in alluvial strata, of trees 
felled by artificial means, and accompanied with 
relics of the most primitive arts. In 1830, for ex- 
ample, workmen engaged in constructing a sewer 
in Church Street, Inverness, found at a depth of 
fourteen feet below the surface, in a stratum of 
stiff blue clay, numerous large trunks of fossil oak ; 
and along with these several deer’s horns, one of 
which, bearing unmistakable marks of artificial 
cutting, is now deposited in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Here surely 
is common ground for the antiquary and the geo- 
logist. The rude harpoon left beside the bones of 
the stranded whale, far up in the alluvial valley of 
the Forth: the oaken querne, the wheel and the 
arrow-heads: the boats beneath the City Cross of 
Glasgow, the centre of a busy population for the 
last thousand years: the primitive ship, as we may 
almost term the huge canoe on the banks of the 
Carron: and the tiny craft just found near the 
waters of the Ythan—all speak, in no doubtful 
language, of the presence of a human population, 
at a period when the geographical features of the 
country, and the relative levels of land and sea, 
must have differed very remarkably from what we 
kuow of them at the earliest ascertained epoch of 
definite history. They point to a time within the 
historic era, when the ocean tides ebbed and 
flowed over the carse of Stirling, at a depth suffi- 
cient to admit of the gambols of the whale, where 
now a child might ford the brawling stream; and 
when the broad estuary of the Clyde flung its 
waves to the shore, not far from the high ground 
where the first cathedral of St. Mungo was founded, 
A.D. 560.” 

In conclusion, we join with Mr. Wilson in 
regretting that we do not possess in our great 
national museum a complete collection of 
British antiquities, similar to the admirable 
collection of northern antiquities in the Royal 
Museum at Copenhagen, of the origin of 
which our author gives the following interest- 
ing account :— 

‘One man has within the last thirty years accome 
plished, not for Denmark only, but for Europe, 
what the whole united labours of earlier archmolo- 
gists failed to do. About the year 1815, the present 
Danish Councillor of State, C. J. Thomsen, the son 
of a merchant of Copenhagen, was appointed Secre- 
tary of a Royal Commission for the preservation 
and collection of national antiquities. It had then 
been in existence some seven or eight years, and 
the whole result of its labours was a few miscella- 
neous articles, unclassified and uncared for, lying 
in a small room of the University Library. His 
enthusiasm in the study of the antiquities of his 
country surmounted all obstacles. He had to con- 
tend alike with the theories of the scholar and the 
prejudices of the unlearned. But he had succeeded 
to a position of the utmost value to a man of energy 
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and enthusiasm. From the first he had grants 
(though exceedingly small ones) of public money at 
his disposal. He soon enlisted the more important 
element of public sympathy, and nationality of 
feeling, in his pursuits. His little room became 
too small for accumulating purchases and donations. 
A suite of apartments was yielded, at his interces- 
sion, in the Royal Palace of Christiansborg; and 
as the varied collection increased in his hands, }:c 
found himself possessed at once of the space and 
the elements for systematic classification. The 
Royal Museum of Northern Antiquities of Copen- 
hagen now numbers between three and four 
thousand specimens of stone weapons and imple- 
ments, some hundreds of bronze swords, celts, 
spear-heads, armille, tores, Xc., and a collection of 
native gold and silver relics unequalled in all the 
museums of Europe. To it we owe the valuable 
suggestion of the system of classification now 
universally adopted in the nomenclature of archeo- 
logical science—the Stone, Bronze, and Iron periods, 
which, simple as it may appear, was first suggested 
by Mr. Thomsen, and is justly esteemed the foun- 
dation of Archwology as a science. By means of 
it the whole materials of antiquarian study at once 
arrange themselves according to an intelligible 
chronology of universal acceptance, and adapted in 
an especial degree to Northern antiquities.” 

About two hundred woodcuts are given of 
the most remarkable ancient objects hitherto 
discovered, well drawn and engraved, and 
excellently printed. 








Report and Papers of Suggestions on the pro- 
posed Wate r-Gathering Grounds Sor the 
sup ly of the Me tropolis. By the Hon. 
W fitam Napier. 

We have seen so many truck-loads of ‘ blue- 

books’ on their way back, to re-assume a 

more useful form in unofficial cloth, that we 

are seldom tempted to notice the works sent 
out by those prolific publishers—the Houses 
of Parliament and Government Boards. We 
are, however, tempted to depart from this 
rule in the present instance, because the sub- 
ject is one to which we have lately given some 
attention. When the Home Office shall 
assume the duties of a Water Company, we 
have no doubt that the service will become 
highly honourable:—the office of prafectus 
aquarum may not be found to be incompat- 
ible with the peerage. As in Imperial Rome, 
the management of the water afforded un- 

bounded scope for nepotism ; so here the 460 

of the familia Cesaris might be represented 

by cadets of distinguished houses. In pro- 
bable anticipation of this state of things, the 
author of the ‘ Report’ was sent out into the 


that the “ collector of simples” found what he 
was in search of. 

We do not consider Mr. Napier quite 
unequal to the inquiry he had to conduct. 


information, in return for which we would 
have spared him the ingenuity of many of his 
speculations. Mr. Rammill has furnished a 
detailed account of all the streams at present 
coveted by the Board of Health; and the 
duty of inquiring into the amount of water- 
privilege to be purchased seems to have de- 
volved on Mr. Napier. The information 
under this head is given in a tabulated form, 
with much show of accuracy and detail; and 
the estimated value of such interests is stated 
to be only 32,5217. Having tested the value 
of Mr. Napier’s table, we found the omissions 


amounts. as at once to have excited our dis- 


the ‘Report.’ Put 
mood, we subjected the remarks attached to 
another table to a like scrutiny, by means of 
the published researches of all the leading 
chemical analysts of the day;—and again we 


of the waters in question. 

‘| have given,’ says Mr. Napier, ‘‘as far 
and as accurately as in my power, the levels 
of the spring-heads, and of points in the lines 
of collection and conduction above mean tide.” 
Of this we have no manner of doubt, and can 
only account for such inaccuracies as give 
Farnham Hill an elevation of 700 feet, which 
is an excess of 200, by supposing it more con- 
venient that it should be 700 feet. It is 
further stated “that the highest part of 
London is 400 feet above the mean sea-level ;” 
but it is only on the summit of Hampstead 
Heath that such ground is to be reached. 

We will give a specimen of the kind of 
speculation into which the * Report’ is very 
apt to ramble:—‘*A violent storm having 
most opportunely come on, I perceived that 


parently ran rapidly down the hill sides, and 


satisfied “that the springs are, in a great 
degree, due to rain-fall elsewhere; and so 


sequently proposes that inquiries should be 
made at Hong Kong. 
fall to outflow is a constant one for every 
place, and its amount depends on data which 
its meteorology furnishes. Seeing that Mr. 





south-western parts of Surrey, to gauge cer- 
tain springs. We by no means hold that the 
social prefix disqualifies for the performance 
of any duties, however humble. The facts 
sought to be ascertained were such, that 
some previous experience ought to have de- 
termined the selection. We are willing that 
Mr. Napier's fitness shall be judged of by his 
‘Report.’ We are modestly told, in the outset, 


“If my observations are somewhat divested | 


of the guise usually given to documents on 
ublic business, the Board will, perhaps, 
findly remember, that facts do not always 
present themselves in peeenrens official 
terms and forms.” When the nobleman in 


the play finds it convenient to turn waiting. | 


man for the nonce, he is easy and familiar, 
and is apt to make a joke of his duties ; and it 
is to pleasantries of this class that we suppose 
we are to refer the emsodes of the “ sot-disant 
gamekeeper and poacher,” as also of the 
“herb doctor, from whom he received much 
valuable information.” We have no doubt 





Board of Health should have known better 
than to have allowed so much idle speculation 
to figure under its sanction. Mr. Napier has 
greater skill at inaccuracies than in framing 
| philosophical fancies. His reasoning faculties 


_are lamentably at fault. We have been totally | 


| unable to make out the connexion between 
_ cause and effect in the following paragraph, 
with which we must conclude:— . 
_ “ My opinion of the unfailing yield of these springs 
is confirmed by the peasants. A curious circum- 
stance was in several instances related, that at the 
close of autumn, generally in October, when there 
has been no rain in this district, the springs com- 
mence rising just after a high wind. No explana- 
| tion of this apparently extraordinary circumstance 
is offered, which to me, however, admits of some 
explanation, the high wind being possibly a fortui- 
tous circumstance, but probably indicating a storm 
of rain and wind in other places, where the strata 
are of the formation alluded to.” 
When government shall give more heed to 
the sound experimental researches of practical 


We wish that he had given us more accurate | 


to be so numerous, and involving such large | 


| these will be more Satisfactory. 


were forced to discredit the promised purity | 
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o an . a ; P i 
science, the results of such investigations as 
; S as 


and there wil] 
of the public 


be a less wasteful expenditure 
money. 








Notes of an Attaché in Spain 
Bentley. 
Ir seems happily almost impossible to write 
a dull book of travels in Spain. For hoy tt 
prosaically minded a man may be op er . 
that country, there is something jn jts at 
mosphere which causes the traveller to fee] 
that he is wandering over the fancied 
ground of 
‘* Le donne, i cavalier, l'arme, gl'amori 
Le cortesie, l’audaci emprese :” 

in short, the land of adventures—antres Vast 
battles, sieges, and fortunes. In these illusion. 
dispelling days much of the charm of Spanish 


in 1850. 


entering 


fairy 


| travel consists in the ideal and abstract, and 
trust with respect to every other portion of | 
thus into a doubting | 


in the pleasures of memory which may belong 
to the wanderer. This alchemy of the mind. 
which separates the ore from the dross—this 
bee-like power which extracts honey from the 
weed—neutralizes discomforts which beset 
the wayfarer. With this rich possession, the 
untravelled portions of Spain become fruitful 


| fields, and the no se sabe of the Iberian is in 


~ sas 


a great measure set at nought. 

The author of the volume before us has 
evidently many of the necessary qualifications 
for a traveller in Spain. Lixtebcorted and 
gay, his good humour never deserts him, and 
he is disposed to view everything through a 
couleur de rose medium. Much of this illusion 
may, perhaps, be ascribed to the sexoritas, 
who appear to have exercised unbounded 
sway over the susceptible heart of our Attaché. 
In his eves, Spain is a paradise of hourts of 
bewildering beauty. That we do not mis- 


represent him, the following portraiture sufh- 


by far the greater portion of the water ap- | 


was speedily out of sight, leaving the surface | 
perfectly dry.” Upon this he is complacently | 


pleased is he with the notion, that he sub- | 


ciently attests:— 

‘* It may with truth be said that in no country 
in the world does the material woman attain » 
rare a degree of perfection as in Spain. Such 
ravishing forms, such graces of manner and poetry 
of expression! Their raven tresses are usually of 
remarkable length, and elaborately braided with 
consummate taste and care, while their dark and 
lustrous eyes, radiant with deep thought and tender 
feeling, are ever beaming in tranquil beauty like 
the silent orbs of heaven upon some summer's eve. 
The windows of the soul—you glean from them the 


j e . bed e : ] 
| secret revelation of the heart; with their tell-tal 


The relation of rain- | 


Napier is unacquainted with the subject, the | 


| Oriente, a species of Casino, appropriate 


glances they unfold to you more than the most 
eloquent words could express. If love dwell within 
their bosom, it scintillates its electric light from 
the eye—it quivers upon the rosy lip, and manties 
with blushing joy the velvet cheek : concealment 
is impossible—you read the tale in every sidelong 
glance—you behold it in every sunny smile! 


Diplomatic duties rendered it necessary 
for the Attaché to make Madrid his head- 
quarters, and of the manners and customs 0! 
the Madrilenians we have some pleasant 
gossip. Here is a picture of life im that 
capital, the scene being laid in the = 
nightly balls: — 

‘The first glimpse of the ball-room was like 4 
fairy scene. It was built in imitation of an Orients’ 
palace, tastefully painted and illuminated with 
glittering chandeliers, in the most brilliant ere 
The hall was quite thronged with persons of bot’ 
sexes, a large proportion of whom were eneme 


_in dancing the ‘ Polka Mazurka’ to the inspimng 


: rb g aD 
from rushing into the midst of the throng, #* 


defiance to* the counsels of Don 


. . . citing 
music of a full and splendid band. 5e po 
was the spectacle, that it was with the gre ae 

- 7 , vu 
difficulty we restrained ourselves for a few mon r 
all restraint, and bade 


Philippe, 5° 


finally we broke from 
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ed us in the light of a couple of 
ed youths, whose harvest of wild oats had 
. been fully gathered. Away we dashed 
a ry midst of the merry sport, as if with 
ne - oe fe we intended to carry the place by 
See paving secured a pair of female prizes, 
nee brilliant eyes, like loadstones, had drawn us 
whose 0 them, while under our sudden spell of 
poe t we mingled with the concourse of 
re dancers, and became ourselves the gayest 
., ys The bright glances which mp 
ground us, from every female eye, were so ter t an 
the blushes of the moonbeams ! Every cheek was 
aushed with pleasure; every lip was red with joy! 
The men were wild with frolic, and the youthful 
damsels intoxicated with delight. Among the 
1 should I recognise, to my infinite 
surprise and astonishment, but my faithful guide 
to Segovia and the Escurial. In his dress he was 
completely metamorphosed into a fashionable gen- 
jleman, with white waistcoat and gloves, and the 
remainder of his suit of fine black broad-cloth. In 
manners, he had not a superior in the room. 
Approaching me with respect, but with the polished 
ease of a man well acquainted with the world, he 
aluted us with unaffected cordiality, and then 
‘avited us to partake of some refreshments with 
him in an adjoining apartment, expressly intended 
and adapted for this purpose. We did not wish 
to offend him by a refusal, and therefore assented 
tohisdesire. Seating ourselves at a table together, 
we called for a favourite beverage among the 
Spaniards, composed of small-beer and lemon, mixed 
in proportions to suit the taste of those desiring it. 
An immense bowl, supplied with a certain quantity 
of iced lemonade, was first brought and placed in 
the centre of the table before us. Two or three 
bottles of beer were then opened and poured into 
this general receptacle, the contents of which were 
stirred up briskly with a kind of ladle or large 
spoon. Each of us then helped himself to the 
frothy compound, which, at the same time that it 
is very agreeable to the palate, does not produce 
the slightest inebriating effect. 

“Turning to me, my quondam guide asked if I 
had passed a pleasant evening. I replied in the 
affirmative, and told him I had been much struck 
with his skilful performance upon ‘the light 
fantastic toe.’ He seemed delighted with the 


bot- 


former, Whon 


compliment, and praised us highly in return, for | 


the manner in which we had conducted ourselves 
throughout the entertainment. ‘These saloons,’ 
sid he, ‘are resorted to by all classes of gentlemen 
in the metropolis, without distinction of rank or 
station, though they do not sustain so high a 


public reputation now as they possessed in former | 


years, This is owing to the fact, that ladies of 
sation no longer honour them with their presence, 
"save during the period of the ‘ masquerades,’ when 
tis said that even the Queen herself has mingled 
among the general throng, confident that her dis- 
guise would secure her from either scrutiny or 
recognition. The females whom you have seen 
here to-night,’ continued my guide, ‘ notwithstand- 
ing their modest appearance and genteel manners, 
arenot unexceptional in their virtue and accomplish- 
Pe ~~ the younger prettier ones, apparently 
te wh © protection of their mothers and aunts, 
: . om they are accompanied, have been brought 
ody ae market, in order to secure an 
wl. red or ad and make the most profitable 
‘tate rely arms! his may sound very horrible 
ial wher bi Tassure you thatitistruth. You 
sin which naira conception of the extent of 
7 Fm prevails in Madrid, nor of the lightness 
a werence with which it is regarded by the 
tame ia 2 She who would be called by an evil 
ay Sp a“ country, is only regarded as 
’ tandaed girl in Spain, so low is the 
a. esery .% ‘women, Absolute penury, 
tended ts aa Tespectable employment, have 
must n ss luce this deplorable result, which 
mi eee , wherever the poverty and 
remy. iecaeene e Ry Government, and the conse- 
Rot create ob industry and commerce, does 
clames, to oe cient occupation for the poorer 
P 


them above starvation, without | 


having recourse to vice. It really offends me,’ 
continued my guide, with considerable warmth, 
‘to hear a noble people abused for the existence of 
faults which do not properly belong to them.’ 
‘ Bravo,’ cried Don Philippe, ’ good, good, good ! 
Down with the government! Send the cursed 
ministers to the infernals, and we'll have a grand 
Spanish republic. Then you'll see if the Spaniards 
are not as industrious and brave, and the women as 
virtuous and chaste, as those of any other land 
under the sun. Give the people a fair chance, and 
they will rise, like the bird you call a phenix, and 
become a great and powerful nation. Success, I 
say, to the glorious cause of liberty and repub- 
licanism in Spain !’” : 

As a pendant to this picture of low life, we 
are tempted to give the following account of 
a ball at the palace of Christina:— 

“The spectacle was the most splendid that it 
was ever my good fortune to behold. The number 
of gentlemen and ladies in attendance could not 
have been less than six hundred. The entrance 
hall was perfectly unique and beautiful. It was 
quadrangular, and surrounded in the middle with 
a small glass dome, from the centre of which was 
suspended an ornamental lamp. This cupola or 
dome was supported by marble columns, while, in 
the midst of the space thus enclosed, a miniature 
fountain was throwing into the air its playful 
waters, from amid the foliage of a little grove of 
orange and lemon trees tastefully arranged around 
it. The floor of the hall was composed of blocks 
of polished stone. 

‘* Passing the hall, we entered the first of a long 
suite of magnificently furnished apartments, where 
our names were announced to the officer at the 
door, and echoed from room to room, until we 
finally reached the grand chamber of reception, 
where we immediately paid our respects to the 
Queen Christina, who bowed gracefully in token of 
acknowledgment. Though a woman of large size, 
yet every motion she made was marked by a re- 
fined ease of manner and suavity of mien, which at 
once prepossessed us in her favour. She is a 
woman of powerful mind, and appears perfectly 
aware of the superior nature of her endowments. 
The Queen was likewise present, and, to my sur- 
prise, was decidedly the plainest dressed lady in 
the room: her dress was white, variegated with 
artificial leaves, while about her head was a chaplet 
_of simple flowers. The only ornament she wore 
/was a large diamond cross suspended from her 
neck. The entire simplicity of her appearance 
afforded a striking contrast to the gorgeous display 
of gauzes, and laces, and jewels, about her. Had 
I not known which of the ladies present was 
actually the Queen, I should have been at a great 
loss to decide; and the real Sovereign would pro- 
hably have been the last one I should have selected. 
The entertainments of the evening were enlivened 
| by the music of a fine band. Her Majesty, 1 
| observed, danced several times, with considerable 
‘skill and spirit, and opened the first quadrille of 
the evening, with Prince George of Prussia for her 
consort. The ladies generally exhibited an extra- 
ordinary degree of symmetry and beauty—they 
were exquisitely dressed, and their hair, in many 
instances, was most elaborately braided, and com- 
pletely studded with diamonds and other precious 
| stones. It was an hour or two beyond midnight 
before we retired; we slept but little during the 
remainder of the night—our thoughts were too 
busily employed for slumber: the recent scene of 
voluptuous splendour which we had witnessed, and 
which constituted the last event of importance we 
experienced in Madrid, thronged our minds with 
images that murder sleep.” — 

Though the actors in this scene of splendour 
ranked among the aristocracy, it is evident 
that our author considers their morals as little 
better than those of their more humble 
votaries of pleasure in the Salon de Oriente, 
and the Queen herself comes in for remarks 
which place her almost on a similar level. 








Among the notables of Madrid, General | search, a t 
Narvaez holds chief rank, and, as Prime | and an enthusiasm which gives 4 reality to 
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Minister to the Queen, maintains a splendour 
commensurate with his high position. Our 
author was honoured by an invitation to one 
of his dinner parties :— 


‘“‘The entertainment was in every respect 
superb, and worthy of the distinguished personage 
by whom it was given. Everything was in the 
French style, and of the most superior quality. 
Though I made an exceedingly moderate repast, 
scarcely touching an article that was placed before 
me, yet I venture to say that my plate was changed 
at least thirty times. The service was of the most 
beautiful china, while the knives, forks, and spoons 
of the dessert, were of solid gold. The general 
effect of the table was both that of taste and ele- 
gance. The banquetting-room was illuminated by 
an infinite number of candles, and, though unpre- 
tending in its decorations, was nevertheless very 
rich and appropriate. The conduct of our host 





| was characterized by a remarkable degree of good 


breeding. Though no toasts were given or healths 
drunk, yet conviviality and lively conversation 
prevailed, and the affair passed off to the entire 
satisfaction of every one present. The guests, on 
this occasion, numbered about fifty, the greater 
part of whom were Spaniards and officers of the 
Government. General Narvaez played the agree- 
able in a gentlemanly manner, though he never for 
a moment departed from the high dignity due to 
his position, or the proud and lofty bearing so emi- 
nently characteristic of the man. In his personal 
appearance he is not above the middle height, 
rather inclined to stoutness, and possessing a stern 
and impressive countenance, set in a frame of raven 
whiskers, and lit up with a pair of keen and darkly- 
glittering eyes. He looks like a man of indomit 
able courage and changeless will; and seems 
admirably calculated to win the confidence and 
excite the admiration of a rude and resolute sol- 
diery. Though not an orator, yet he has a deep 
and full-toned voice, which arrests the attention 
and falls upon the ear like the low booming of dis- 
tant artillery. Since he has been in power, the 
condition of public affairs in Spain has been 
gradually improving; and a greater degree of 
security to life and property maintained. He is a 
strict disciplinarian, a shrewd and accomplished 
statesman, a wily diplomatist, and a man of strong 
and well-balanced intellect. Of all the leading 
men in Spain, he appears the best adapted for the 
elevated post which he now occupies, and which I 
trust he will be enabled to hold for a long series of 
years,” 

When the ‘ Attaché’ leaves Madrid his com- 
panionship becomes less interesting; for his 
route led him over no new ground, and, as 
for the description of Seville and other 
famous towns, is it not written in the 
world-renowned ‘ Hand Book?’ But that 
matter-of-fact publication is a silent 
respecting the chief beauties and delights 
of these Spanish towns. Of Cadiz, we 
are told by our author that “ life here 
is but a visionary slumber, a spot which 
Venus, in her poe seems to have selected 
as the sweetest birthplace for her charming 
and resistless daughters;"’ and, indeed, where- 
ever he goes he is dazzled by a display of 
beauty which would annihilate the senses of 
any ordinary individual. We could have 
wished that the ‘ Attaché’ had given us a few 
of his adventures with these dark-eyed houris 
instead of pages of monotonous descriptions 
of palaces and monasteries. 





== 


The Cricket Field. By the Author of 
“ Scientific Batting.” Longmans. 
Tue author of ‘ The Cricket Field’ has every 








| possible advantage for his task—a lively style, 
a store of anecdote, a taste for historical re- 
thorough knowledge of his subject, 
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= 
his book in pleasing contrast with the word- 
speaning of too many writers on field sports. 

his anxiety to give an antiquarian respec- 


tability to his beloved game, he insists on | 
tracing it back to the thirteenth century, and | 


makes out clearly enough that our forefathers 
did play at something with a ball and bat, 
although, as far as we can see, it may have 
been as much like hockey or trap-ball as 
cricket. The name our author derives from 
ericce, the Saxon for a crooked stick, with 
fair reason for this derivation, because the 





change from a crooked to a straight bat is, 
historically speaking, a modern innovation. | 
It is wrong, however, to imagine that we 
Englishmen are the only nation who excel in 
games of skill and strength. Tennis, which 
requires a union of both, is a French game. | 
The contests of the peasantry of Brittany in | 
a game like our ‘hockey,’ playing parish | 
against parish, have been the subject of both | 
ballads and romances, and the Spanish pea- | 
santry on the Pyrenees display exquisite | 
grace, skill, and power in their ball play; 
“but the game of cricket, philosophically | 
considered, is a standing panegyric on the 
English character: none but an orderly 
sensible people would so amuse themselves. 
As with the Grecian games of old, the player | 
must be sober and temperate. Patience, | 
fortitude, and self-denial, the various bumps | 
of order, obedience, and good humour, with | 
an unruffled temper, are indispensable.” | 

The work before us contains a number of | 
interesting anecdotes, and pages of capital 
ey eng instructions on batting, bowling, and 

elding; and as it is neither expensive nor 
unwieldy, cricketers, or would-be cricketers, 
may as well turn to the original. 

We observe that among bowlers Old 
Clarke with his Fabian policy, quick eye, 
and slow ball, is our author's favourite, and a 
good deal of space is occupied with a con- 
sideration of the slow system in which the 
veteran is such an adept. Slow bowling, 
doubtless, forms an important part of the 
modern system. It tells in a match—it tan- 
talises a man—catches come of it, and stump- 
ing out when the player runs in, as he is so | 
often enticed to do at a ball. Still we cannot | 
help thinking that the slow bowler owes | 
much of his success in getting wickets to the | 
change, when Wisden and such sharpshooters | 
have been rattling away in vain, and the bat- 
man is getting well warmed to his work and _ 
into his play—hey, presto! and the next 
over Clarke bobs one up to the excited hero 
of the score paper, and asks him what he is 

ing to do with it? Before he can recover 

is coolness he is out. As an ‘attentive,’ we 
admit the efficiency of slow bowling, but we 
are by no means ready, like our author, to 
admire it as the best thing cricket can live on. 

We must not omit to mention that portraits 
of William Clarke, the Slow Bowler, and 
Fuller Pilch, both in attitude, and woodcuts, 
illustrating the instructions on batting, render 
the volume a very complete Cricketer’s Com- 
panion. 

ll 
Marie Madeleine. Translated by Lady Mary 
Fox. With Illustrations by M. Lepelle de 
Bois Gallais. Longmans. 
Tuts is a very pretty book. As the work of a 
French pen, translated by an English, and 
illustrated by a French pencil, it also comes 
to us at the present moment as one of the 
many pleasant tokens of the time. In a light 
binding of white and gold, in a fair large type, 
enlivened by many wood engravings, it has 








| for matter in support of our opinion. 


' 


all the air of a graceful volume of light read- 
ing for a summer's day. It looks like one 


| of the elegant tribe of white butterflies with 


which it has just come out. 

We have only, however, to dip into its 
pages—only indeed to turn them over, and 
away flies our butterfly notion, chased by an 
impression of which the death’s-head moth 


is a better emblem. The tale, in short, is of 


the lugubrious order, and if adapted for a 
summer day, it is chiefly after the manner 
of an ice or a cold bath. Driving snow, 
wintry winds, and life benumbed by sorrow, 
are its chief characteristics. There is, how- 
ever, some ingenious weaving in the sable 
threads of the narrative, some among them 
may vibrate with the chords of hearts in love, 
and there is not wanting in the fabric a knot 
of mystery whose unravelment may amuse 
and puzzle heads in idleness. Altogether 
there is not much in the volume wherewith 
to quarrel as a little French romance; and 
the less so because written originally for 
private circulation, extended for a benevolent 
purpose. The translator has been actuated 
also by a kindly motive (frustrated by death) 
of extending the writer's fame. We hardly 
think, however, that the work is of sufficient 
power or pathos, or in some respects sufli- 
ciently accordant with English taste, to have 
been worth the trouble of clothing in an 
English dress. But let us to the book itself 
The 
assumed introducer of the tale is an unhappy 
individual, who tells us somewhat needlessly 
that he has been steeped in the waters of 
affliction till “‘ heart and soul and thought 
are dead,” drowned together with memory of 
everything in life but this single episode of 
poor Madeleine, with which, however, he has 
no personal concern. This is one of his sen- 
timents in which (as far as we can fathom it) 
we have no desire to sympathize, drawn forth 
by the objects of a winter's scene :— 


‘The earth was covered with a thick coat of 
snow; neither bird nor insect was visible—all 
nature was as dead. These days of universal 


mourning for all things that have not the breath of 


life produce a pleasing melancholy; we feel more 
strongly at such times that we have not bought 
our knowledge by the faculty of suffering; that 
thought is a privilege and not a compensation. 
Yes, that day, the trees, the blade of grass, the 
ant hidden beneath the frozen earth, all suffered 
like ourselves, all groaned and seemed to weep.” 


The winter's walk wherein this life-wearied 
gentleman is led to make these consolatory 
observations is one which he is taking, after a 
six years’ absence from Paris, to visit an old 
fellow-student—Paul d’Ercourt—resident at 
Belleville. In a locality as dreary as the 
morning he finds the abode he seeks, rings at 
its unanswered bell, mounts its stairs, and 
finds himself in a place of skulls—a domestic 
Golgotha—where Seath's heads innumerable, 
of bird, beast, and man, grinning from sable 
shelves, afford him a welcome cold as the 
morning, hollow as the snow wind. While 


he stands to moralize (what could he else in 


such a company?) friend Paul—still, except 
for some early furrows, “the handsome young 
man of former days"—makes his appearance. 
After a mingling overflow of old remem- 
brances, Paul inquires, as well he may, what 
his friend thinks of his establishment, then 
proceeds himself to throw some light upon its 
ghastly gloom. It is plain from his discourse 
that he is an enthusiast, from his furniture that 
he is a phrenologist, and from both together 
his visitor infers and delicately asserts 


(June 14 
rr 
that he is ‘a madman.’ He also remaris 
taking it probably as a symptom of me ks, 
mania, on the circumstance of Pau)’ — 
to all appearance, quite alone, withoy 
maid to wait on him. Such in re 
the young phrenologist’s actual « dition - hws 
a servant he lately had, ‘the most Louie 
creature that ever existed,’ of whom hie gen | 
tor has just missed a sight because she is oo 
dead. In compensation for this loss he hears 
her story—the story of Madeleine related by 
the phrenologist after dinner, when, the snow 
shut out, the chums draw together pr mand a 
faggot fire, with everything about them pretty 
comfortable, except the skulls, that must have 
looked blue even in the ruddy blaze. The 
student, when he first left physic for phreno. 
logy, and set up housekeeping, was blessed 
with an old domestic whose silent mechanic 
service never disturbed his study of the me. 
chanism of the brain. She drudged through 
the day—laid down in her loft at night—and 
twirled her spinning-wheel till her own thread 
was done. Then, alas, for the young phrenolo. 
gist! then, for awhile, does he bitterly eXpe- 
rience that in such a death-like establishment 
as his, to get or to keep a servant-maid js 
indeed ‘the greatest plague in life.’ Then 
does he selfishly bemoan the mechanic 
Martha, and then (one January morning) does 
he receive an application in person from Marie 
Madeleine to supply her place. Marie is 
young and beautiful—she is dressed in black 
—she is very white—she is “like nothing 
living though she is not dead,” thus far ad- 
mirably suited to the sepulchral situation she 
has come to seek. It presents, however, cer- 
tain unfitnesses which the student, to do him 
justice, fairly sets before her. Hard work, 
small wages, no holidays, a loft to sleep in, 
and piles of skulls to look at, and to look at 
her, are not inviting. Paul also reminds her 
that he lives alone. In face, however, of all 
these horrors the fair Madeleine will and 
does become Martha’s successor. All for 
awhile goes on exactly as it should. The 
phrenologist, absorbed in heads, seems to be 
destitute of heart, and except when he hears 
her humming wheel (old Martha’s at work 
again), forgets that Madeleine is in existence. 
It was not, however, to be expected but that 
ere long, with the change in the student's 
establishment, a change should come “oer 
the spirit of his dream.” Good-bye then to 
phrenology—good-bye to philosophy, to Pla- 
tonism—good-bye nearly to better things: 
but angels interpose, and Paul offers Made- 
leine his hand. Now comes the mystery. 
The bold Madeleine, who had dared more 
than was meet for maiden to be with Paul, 
declares now that she must leave him. The 
loving Madeleine, who had shown by a thou- 
sand tokens that she doted on his presence, 
affirms solemnly that she loves not a soul on 
earth. The friendless Madeleine, who declares 
she is also free, and has not a home to go , 
refuses to accept one. She resolutely puts 
on her bonnet, ties up her bundle, and leaves 
her place. The next night, a snowy one 
(this is certainly a very chilly tale!) returns, 
like a banished seal we once read of, to her 
master’s door, makes a pillow of his snowy 
door-step, and there, recumbent, meets his 
distracted yet delighted eyes when he ope 
his house in the morning. Who but vers 
have thought with Paul that the maiden — 
have changed her mind ?—but no, she canno 
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stay with—she will not marry him. N me 
certainly did that enigma, woman, appear me 





enigmatical; but yet more strange, perhsp* 
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hrenologist on this strange 
en 
inte OP ay fami of self-sacrificing 
under the persuasion that Madeleine 
bres she had been his domestic cat) is 
. attached to his house than to himself, 
planer on it in her favour, leaves her 
yr an eternal adieu, the charge of his 
‘tolls, and, of course, a sum for weekly 


expenses No wonder that the maiden's 
candle of life should have soon gone out in 
that sepul vault. In two months after 
Paul's departure its extinction 1s announced 
to him by the curate of Belleville, and return- 
‘ag home, he finds in the papers of Madeleine 
the clue to her paradoxical behaviour. This 
is given in the story of her earlier years, which 
we cannot follow. Suffice it, that the pivot 
on which turns the plot of this little tragedy 
of romance, is a novel adaptation of that on 
which is founded the Comedy of Errors. 
There are two Dromios in the tale— 


“ The one so like the other, 
As could not be distinguished but by names,” 


We need not pause to inquire very deeply 
into the psychological possibility of an image 
ven on the heart (where it is said memory 
wells) being to the memory wholly lost. We 
need not question the moral possibility (as the 
world stands) of a poor young student's taking 
a disinterested interest in his brother's be- 
trothed, to whom that brother had bequeathed 
every shilling of the fortune that would have 
been so acceptable to himself. There is no 
saying how far the mysterious sympathy 
betwixt twin and twin might lead a man to 
approve every proceeding of a twin-brother 
as if it were his own. These things are, at 
all events, admissible in a romantic tale like 
this, which we confess, after all, to have read 


through at a sitting. 


——. ————— $$$ 








SUMMARY. 


Hamon and Catar; or, The Two Races. A Tale. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Tue scene of this tale is in the antediluvial world. 
Human nature is the same in all times of human 
history, and whatever changes are made by custom 
or civilization, or religion, on the exterior, the in- 
side of man—his passions, feelings, appetites, aims, 
areever the same. For the substance of a tale, it 
matters little, therefore, in what age of the world 
the plot is laid, or of what country are the actors. 
“They have made my hidalgo,” said Le Sage, “a 
lord in the English translation, and a burgomaster 
in the Dutch. I believe that people are much 
alike in all countries; one cannot paint one with- 
out painting a thousand.” In the characters of 
peare how little do the circumstantials of age 
* nation affect the impressions made by the com- 
mon thoughts and feelings of humanity in all re- 
presented! In the tale before us, the departure 
common ideas of human life might be the 
» the scene being laid in an age of the world 
- a a and amongst a people whom 
en ae ook back to as creatures of another 
of Mme while the scenery and circumstances 
het @ cg peculiar, the main materials 
coneaet orn ts and feelings with which we are 
Paae ~ the tale itself we do not attempt to 
Setihes count, merely mentioning that it de- 
G play of human passions in the city of 
.\ Jen. iv. 17), when the two races were in- 
dangh from ‘ the sons of God’ marrying ‘ the 


sO 


‘the n. The introduction is called 
brought of ope in which the aged outcast is 
his is solitude to visit the city in which 


ts are liv “2 ii 
known : iving, and he witnesses un- 
scribed ‘ore scenes of love and sorrow de- 
knowledge = Aes The author displays much 
power. Let ¢ uman per and high descriptive 
to enh: im any future effort be applied 
miei mau. from every-day life, and the 

With greater success, But even 


é 





with the disadvantages arising from the peculiarity | as a collection of brief poems founded on the col- 


of the subject, the present tale will exert the in- 

fluence it seeks, and meet the approbation it de- 

serves, 

A Little Book of Songs and Ballads, gathered from 
Ancient Music Books, MS. and Printed. By 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. J. R. Smith. y 

SKELTON sang— 


‘Though my rime be ragged, 
Tattered and jagged, 
Rudely rain-beaten, 

Rusty, moth-eaten, 
If ye take well therewith, 
It hath in it some pith.” 


Most of these qualities will be found in the collection 
here brought together, but there is a very slight 


modicum of ‘pith,’ and the editor will reap little | 


honour by the anastasis of such doggerel. ‘‘ Time 
conferreth a dignity upon the most trifling thing 
that resisteth his power,” said a profound thinker, 
who has often been quoted. We admit the full 
force of the apothegm, but must be allowed an 
exception in the case of such books as the present, 
which, however prettily got up,—and this may 
truly be said of it,—deserve not the pains bestowed 
on them. It is not enough for our taste that these 
ballads were ‘‘ set and sung to filthy tunes” in the 
days of Queen Bess or the Merry Monarch. The 
examples in this volume are for the most part of a 
very inferior cast, but there are some which redeem 
the rest. Of these, that called ‘the Kynges 
Ballade,’ conjectured to be the composition of 
Henry the Eighth, may be quoted :— 
** Passtyme with good companye 
I love, and shall untyll I dye; 
Grugge who wyll, but none deny, 
So God be plecyd, this lyfe wyll 1: 
For my pastaunce 
Hunt syng and daunce, 
My hert ys sett; 
All godely sport, 
To my cumfort, 
Who shall me lett ? 


‘Youth wyll have nedes dalyaunce 
Of good or yll some pastaunce, 
Companye me thynketh them best, 
All thouts and fantasyes to dygest, 

For ydleness 
Ys chef mastres 
Of vices all: 
Than who can say, 
But passe the day 
Ys best of all. 


**Company with honesté 
Ys vertu and vyce to flee; 
Company ys gode or yll 
But ev'ry man hath hys frewylle; 
The best I sew, 
The worst eschew, 
My mynd shall be: 
Vertue to use, 
Vyce to refuse 
I shall use me.” 

This is almost worthy of Dan Chaucer, and 
should be sung to those who denounce cakes and 
ale. The editor’s notes are not so instructive as we 
should have expected to find them, from our know- 
ledge of his devotion to this description of literature. 
That at page 21 gives us the old story of the origin 
of the badge of the Prince of Wales’s feathers ; but 
surely the editor is aware that his sole authority 
for such a tale is popular tradition! The book, as 
we have already remarked, is very prettily got up, 
and will no doubt find favour with many who love 
rhymes, however uncouth, so that they smack of 


‘‘the olden tyme.” 


The Collects Paraphrased, for the Use of Young 
People. Richmond; Hiscoke. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

OF all uninspired prose, the Collects of the Anglican 

Liturgy are amongst the last compositions we could 

approve of being ‘ done into verse.’ With regard 

to such attempts, we have something of the same 
sense of desecration that is felt in reading the 

Apostles’ Creed or the Lord’s Prayer metrified. 

Even for the purpose of facilitating the committal 

to memory by the young, which is urged as an 

apology, we doubt whether the flow of metre 
affords much aid where the prose is so simple in 
structure and rbythmical in cadence. With this 
protest against any substitution of these paraphrases 
for the originals, we are glad to be able to say, that 


lects, they have great merit. While in few in- 
stances the rendering is strictly literal, in none is 
the sense and spirit of the collect lost. The lan- 
guage is for the most part well chosen, and the 
poetry happily turned. Whatever use may be 
| made of the book for the instruction of the young, 
many may find it a welcome aid to their own 
private devotions, 
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MRS. KEMBLE’S READINGS, 
The Winter's Tale. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Kemble read the Winter's 
Tule at the St. James's Theatre. ‘The task is one 
of extreme difficulty, and it is beyond the power of 
humanity to attain complete success. No flexibility 
of face, nv compass of voice, no versatility of emo- 
tion, could enable a single person to enact in instant 
succession the parts of men, women, and children 
| —-to personate so many characters differing in sex, 
| age, rank, and disposition. Mrs, Kemble goes a 
| great way towards mastering the difficulty. We 
} are never at a loss to know who is speaking,— 
| whether it is Leontes, distracted with jealousy, or 
Hermione, distracted with grief,—whether it is the 
lively rogue Autolycus, or the foolish old shepherd, 
or his equally simple son. Her representations, 
moreover, are always powerful, and many pas- 
sayes, difficult to the student, are made clear and 
appropriate by her intelligent emphasis. Her fault 
is that, in parts of passion, she outsteps too often 
the limits of nature. She falls into a mistake we 
should hardly have expected in a woman of such 
talent, of supposing that the other passions are as 
noisy as that of anger. Nothing could be better 
than occasional touches of emotion, as when, to the 
observation of Mamilius, ‘‘I am like you, they 
say,” Leontes replies, ‘‘Why that’s some com- 
fort ;’ nothing better than the passages in which 
vehemence is proper to the situation. But in 
general, where the thrilling notes of woe require 
refined expression, she fails to attain to that plain- 
tive agony which is marked by the misery and not 
by the loudness of the tones. Her admirable act- 
ing would also be better if it was sometimes more 
subdued. Her pauses of astonished indignation 
are tuo frequent and too long. She appears to have 
capacity for anything, provided her conceptions 
were always equal to her powers of execution. 
Yet her genius is decidedly rather comic than 
tragic. The boyish archness of Mamilius, in his 
conversation with the ladies, and the truth and 
humour of the impersonation of Autolycus and the 
two shepherds, were almost perfect. The audience 
were moved alternately to laughter and tears; and 
even where we thought her wrong, we must con- 
fess that she was affecting. Upon the whole, it 
was a high intellectual treat ; and certainly nobody 
would read Shakspeare to themselves who 
hear him read to them by Mrs, Kemble. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


















MR, THACKERAY'S LECTURE. 
Steele. 
Tue third lecture of Mr. Thackeray, delivered on 
Thursday, was devoted to Sir Richard Steele. Mr. 
Thackeray has a partiality for his weak, kind, 


than much better men aud much better authors. 
His faults he considered were redeemed by a sweet 
and compassionate nature; and while he admired 


and pitied Swift, he loved and pitied Steele. As | 
' them; and while Congreve considered them as 


an apology for his imperfections, the lecturer 
commenced with a kind of panegyric upon imper- 
fection in general. A perfect man would be as 
intolerable to us as we should be to him; he could 
not breathe our air; he could not live our life; he 


could not laugh, for the world could present no con- | 


trasts to him; he could not cry, for he could have 
no sorrows; he could not love, for perfect justice 
would not admit of his liking one person vastly 


more than another; he could not repent, for he | 


would be incapable of fault; he would equally be 
above all sensual pleasures, and wine would be the 
same to him as water. 
condition of our present existence, and from the 
weaknesses of our nature result some of our highest 
joys. It is selfishness that causes us to love so 
fondly and so faithfully,—to prefer our own 
Tommy to much better and cleverer boys; it is 


anger that calls forth forbearance, pride that occa- | 
sions humility, grief that creates pity, sickness that | 
| cused by Mr. Thackeray, on the ground that it was 


produces tender watchfulness. 
The schoolboy days of Steele were sketched by 
Mr. Thackeray with the picturesqueness of a 


novelist, and the gusto of a companion in idleness 


and frolic. He neglected his book, was often de- 


servedly whipt, ran into debt for tarts and lolly- | 


ops, and when credit and money were both ex- 
Romated, raised supplies by borrowing from his com- 
rades. At the conclusion of this lively portrait 
Mr. Thackeray made the startling announcement 
that he had no authority for the facts. But if the 
child is father of the man, our intimate knowledge 
of Captain Steele would enable us to pronounce 
with certainty that Master Dick must have been 
one of the most reckless, good-natured, good-for- 
nothing urchins that ever existed. Mr. Thackeray 
next adverted to Steele's connexion with Addison. 
He appealed to his audience whether the greatest 
personage they had ever known in their lives 
was not the head-boy at school. Mr. Thackeray 
never questioned that the head-boy at his would 
be Prime Minister, and was disappointed at 
meeting him in after-days, and finding that he was 
no more than six feet high. Addison, through 
life, was Steele's head-boy. He was the Steerforth 
to Copperfield. Even when Addison brought an 
execution into his house, and after paying him- 


self from the proceeds, handed over the balance to | 


Steele, the latter, far from bearing malice, was 
probably glad of any execution which put him 
in possession of a little ready money. He was per- 
petually divided between good principles and bad 
practices. He composed an ardent piece of ecstatic 


devotion, called ‘The Christian Hero,’ when he was | 


deep in debt, drink, and all the follies of the town. 
The inconsistency excited the mirth of his com- 
panions, and, doubtless, added Mr. Thackeray, a 
theologian in liquor is not a respectable object. 
This was an ae of Steele's ordinary sentient. 


He whimpered over his writings, and when he re- | 


ceived an invitation to join a jovial circle at the 
tavern, he took down his laced hat, kissed his wife 
and children, and told them a lie about the pressing 
business that called him away. In short, he sinned 
and repented, cried over his excesses till crying made 


him thirsty, and then drank to drown his thirst. | 


Among Steele's foibles was a icular forgetful- 
ness of the article of rent, cal clk his usual im- 
perenne, when he was unable to pay for a small 

ouse, he hired a larger. Mr. Thackeray devoted 
more space to the character of the man than to the 
qualities of the writer. It is not, indeed, as a 
writer that he has the stron 
sympathy. He is not, said Mr. Thackeray, the 
most brilli : 


to regard him with gratitude. 


Our faults are the very | 


st claim upon our | 


t of wits, or the deepest of thinkers : if 
be is not our friend, he is nothing. He knew little | 
i 


| of books, but he knew much of mankind. His great 
| charm is to be natural, for he wrote so fast, that 
| he was obliged to make the reader his confidante. 


His letters have this merit in common with the 
productions he prepared for the press. They are 


improvident hero, and owned to liking Dick | not, like all the epistles from Cicero down to Wal- 


Steele the man, and Dick Steele the author, more | 


pole, studied compositions, but spontaneous effu- 
sions written fo his wife, and for his wife, and for 
her alone. Women are bound in an especial degree 
He was the first of 
our authors who seemed to admire and respect 


things to be complimented and conquered, while 
Swift scorned, and Addison smiled at them, Steele 
gave them credit for goodness and understanding 
as well as tenderness and beauty. It is this ardour, 
this respect, this manliness, which makes his 
comedies so delightful, and his heroes such gentle- 
men. Mr. Thackeray also ascribed to him the 


honour of being the founder of that species of 


sentimental humour which charms us in Yorick, in 
the Caxtons, and in little Dombey. To show the 
difference between the gentle good-nature of Steele, 
the savage indignation of Swift, and the lonely 
serenity of Addison, Mr. Thackeray quoted a 
passage from each on the subject of death, and 
pointed out the circumstance that that of Swilt 
inspired terrible melancholy; that of Addison a 
benevolent sadness; but that the lesson built by 
Steele upon the mysteries of the grave was human 
pity and love. The coarseness of Steele was ex- 


the fault of the age and not of the man. The fact 
is undeniable; the proof of it, adduced by the 
lecturer, is open to dispute. His authority was a 
scene in Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation,’—a work in 
which the misanthropic caricaturist has collected 
into a focus all the scattered cant and vulgarity 
he had ever witnessed in fashionable life. Mr. 
Thackeray might as well produce the sweepings 
of Covent Garden Market as a specimen of its 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers. And, after all, if 
the scene is to be literally understood, it shows 
little more than that the meals of our ancestors were 
more substantial than our own, and the courses 
arranged in a different order. The minds of man- 
kind might have been just as refined when soup 
followed meat as now that meat follows soup. As 
a final appeal, Mr. Thackeray bid us think of Steele 
gently, for he was so gentle,—he bid us think of 
him kindly, for his heart always exuberated with 
human kindness. The portrait in the outline may 
seem cold and hard. But those who heard the 
lecture must all have felt that the likeness was 
strong, and the colouring vivid, and that there was 
a racy originality in the thoughts and expressicns 
which made them thoroughly delightful. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

A FRESH selection of the finest examples of the old 
masters, from the various galleries of the nobility 
' and other connoisseurs, has been exhibited every 

year now for nearly half a century; thus a delight: 
ful and profitable recreation is afforded to the mere 
lovers and admirers of fine pictures, while to 
| students the incalculable advantage is afforded of 
again and again returning to think over and read 
| the excellencies of the great works, as well as of 
| examining the peculiar method by which each 
great master accomplished his design. It is most 
gratifying to see how steadily and efficiently the 
excellent purpose of the Institution is pursued; we 
wish it could be said that our students fully availed 
themselves of the valuable opportunity. ~ 

The present exhibition is especially of importance 
to the English painter, whagmay be said to have a 
European name for portraiture. There are collected 
side by side superb portraits by Holbein, Rem- 
, brandt, Vandyck, and Velasquez; by Reynolds, 
Lawrence, John Jackson, and Harlow. Comparing 
these together, and the test is of the severest, our 
countrymen do not come off badly. So far as the 


| painting of the heads is concerned, a similar bril- | 
liancy in the flesh tints, decision in the expression, | 


and force in the handling, may be observed. But in 
_ the drawing of the hands, and the general carrying 
out of the picture, we are decidedly inferior ; pro- 
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bably intentionally, for the sake of saving tim 
not from inability; for it is well edhe, and 
regard to Sir Thomas Lawrence, that at its Sam 
an immense number of portraits were in sie a 
many of which were never finished even ‘ nie 
artists. Still it must be confessed that a a 
portrait, such as that of Martin been “ _ 
Rembrandt, or that of a Dutch Lady. by Vand . 
Helst (82), is rarely to be met with by Bom, 
or Reynolds. ‘ — 
Tn the Italian school there is nothing of the 
highest order ; not one picture by Raffaele whiel 
is particularly to be regretted. “Of Correggio. 
example that at all indicates his wonderful powers 
Of Leonardo, however, there are several h bly 
interesting works, and a good work by A. De 
Sarto. ; - 
The Spanish school is well represented by 
Velasquez and Murillo : but the creater part of th i. 
pictures are of the Dutch and English schools, 
Amongst the contributors, Mr. R. §. Holford 
has been most liberal, having sent upwards of 
twenty of his finest pictures. Mr. Hope, Lord 
Overstone, the Duke of Newcastle, the Ear! of 
Carlisle, Mr. Angerstein, the Earl of Suffolk, the 
Lady Dover, have also lent some valuable works - 
and the Queen has sent the Spanish pictures by 
Sir David Wilkie, of which The Maid of Sa “7088 
is so well known by the engraving. 
In the north room, at the post of honour, hangs 
a very remarkable picture, (No. 1,) by John & 
Mabuse, representing, in his peculiar manner, The 
Adoration of the Magi. This is a picture to delight 
the heart of the Pre-Raffaellite. The figures are 
quaint, and certainly not beautiful, though their 
dresses are most elaborately painted in all the 
minutiz of embroidery and pearls. The brick-work 
of the building, and indeed every part, is worked 
up with wonderful patience and skill. <A blind 
nettle (angelica) in the immediate foreground, is 
painted with botanical accuracy. All this is just 
the parallel to our modern error of realism, and it 
is curious to call to mind that at the time De 
Mabuse was thus labouring so unworthily, L. Da 
Vinci, a far greater man, was striving to give his 
conceptions of beauty of form and elevated expres- 
sion. The one painter’s works are become choice 
curiosities, the other’s are revered as treasures of 
beautiful thoughts. Let the spectator look from 
this to No. 2, A Holy Family, by Leonardo, in 
which the drawing and expression are alike beaut. 
ful; or to a more important, though less success: 
fully preserved picture by him, (No. 41,) La Vterge 
auc Rochers, in confirmation of our view: these 
are the property of Lord Suffolk. Another Leo- 
nardo, (No. 29,) St. John, is less black in the 
shadows, and the colouring altogether more perfect ; 
it is also interesting from being a full length: this 
belongs to the Duke of Marlborough. As an 
example of how perfectly the colouring of the 
old masters resists the decaying influences, No. is 
St. John with Angels, from Mr. Holford’s collection, 
is remarkable. It is as fresh, and shows all the 
touches of the brush, as though a modern picture, 
instead of one by A. Caracci. In composition 1 
resembles the small picture of Christ bearmg 
Cross, in the National Gallery, but is inferior to 
that in finish; The Three Maries, from Lord Car- 
lisle’s gallery, is a more important work, finisheo 
with care, and extremely rich in colour. The dead 
Christ shows that perfect knowledge of the figure 
that made Annibale worthy to be the founder o 
his celebrated school. The left hand of this figure 
is a marvellous presentment of death. Al 
We have already said enough to draw attenti® 
!'to the Portrait of Martin Looten, from Mr. Bot 
‘ford’s. It is altogether a superb specimen; ™* 
hands are wonderfully modelled with the brush, <4 
perfectly is the exact character given on the Nd 
vas. In another picture (19), Zhe Head > fond 4 
Man (Rembrandt), exhibited by Lord Col lea 
the countenance is rendered most striking / ns 
sacrifice of everything else, and stands out in 
magical brilliancy. No. 80, the Madame a 
/also from Mr. Holford’s, is fine in ome ‘ af 
similar in quality to the well-known nae ae hen 
Catherine Hoogh (52), from Mr. E. Bigg 
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at Saltmarsh. But Peper - heer oa 
ins ecting the celebrated portraits 
un gee iz nd his Wife (89 and 91), 
of The cel Lady Dover. The Burgomaster is the 
ag hl The head, with its long Loge hair, 
j om the canvas; half the face 
completely shin ae in tone as beautiful to the 
oe Titian Another portrait (9), A Dutch Lady, 
eye word Colborne’s, helps to make this collection 
of Rembrandt rtraits one of the most remarkable 
shown. ve Vandycks are scarcely less ad- 
= e than the Rembrandts. There is the fine 
shole length of the A bbé Scaglia (6), from Mr. 
Holford’s; portrait of Philip, Earl of Pembroke, 
the property of Earl Carnarvon, but not so fine as 
the celebrated portrait by him at Dulwich ; and a 
yery boldly painted picture of The Tenth Earl of 
Northumberland. But the masterpiece is a portrait 
of his brother-artist, Snyders, which, for drawing 
snd life-like painting, is a noble study : this is the 
property of the Earl of Carlisle. 

Rubens, the most daring and powerful in colour 
snd drawing, is not seen to advantage. : 
The Watering-place, is but a very poor example of 
his talent, even in landscape, and the figures and 
cattle are positively ludicrous. 





No. 17, | 


| 


The large picture | 


above it, by him, is also so painfully absurd, that | 


weare almost angry at being obliged to smile at 
the works of so great a man. 
transferring the Eyes of Argus to the Peacock’s Tail, 


In this (15), Juno is | 


and she holds in her hand several eyes, such as the | 
bird-stuffers use. The colouring is of course splendid, 
but the headless trunk is a very repulsive feature. | 
| variety,—hence the very early establishment of 
Enchanted Castle, from Lord Overstone’s; and (90) | 


Neither can we say of the Claudes that (18) The 


Evening, from Mr. Holford’s, give a full notion 
of the glowing sunsets or beautiful gray dawn that 
are so peculiarly his own. We prefer to either of 
these a small picture (48) exhibited by Lord Suffolk. 

Of Hobbima, the great landscape painter in the 
Dutch school, there are several fine examples from 
the collections of Mr. Holford, Mr. Ford, and Mr. 
Perkins; and of Ruysdael, his great rival, there is 
a little gem (No. 66) belonging to Mr. Holford, in 
which a passing gleam of sunshine strikes from a 
gray sky upon some flat corn-fields. Cuyp, the 
other celebrated Dutchman, is exemplified in 53, 
Landscape and Cattle, from Mr. F. Perkins’ gallery 
—a work of average excellence, and of large size. 
Terburg, W. Vandervelde, Teniers, Adrian Vander- 


velde, I. Ostade, and F. Mieris, have not been for- | 


gotten ; and a work of exquisite finish, and perfectly 
preserved, by Philip Wouvermans, Le Course au 
Hareng (58), from Mr. Holford’s, deserves especial 
mention. But we must hasten to notice some of 
the fine pictures, chiefly portraits, of the deceased 
English painters. No. 56, The Count Ugolino in 





Portrait of Flaxman, by John Jackson, is another 
work of the highest class of portraiture. The bright 
red of the deep shadows shows perhaps an extreme 
use of a good principle, and is objectionable, but 
looking from a little distance the harmony is ob- 
tained with very brilliant effect. Some landscapes 
by Richard Wilson, in the south room, also speak 
well of him, who has been not inaptly called the 
English Claude : it is only in composition that he is 


fine as G. Poussin, in richness of tone and grand 
character of the treatment. We never remember 
an exhibition here at which the works of English 


BELLES LETTRES. 


| etfect. 





the dark olive spots, and the relief afforded by the 
pure white veins of steatite, produce a remarkable 
In a cabinet associated with these will be 
found specimens of this stone in all its varieties, 
which show many of its peculiarities. Mr. Pearce, 
of Truro, is also an exhibitor of works in the 


| same material—Candelabra, Pedestals, Vases, and 


| granites, 


painters could be so well appreciated when com- | 


pared with the models of the old masters, 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Mineral Substances. 

THERE are few sections of the Industrial Exhibition 
which are more important to us than Class 27, 
Manufactures in Mineral Substances for Building 
or Decoration. Within the area devoted to this 
class—which is situated on the northern side of the 
main avenue, a little beyond the columns of Devon- 
shire marble, now placed in the nave,—will be 
found a good collection of British marbles. From 
an examination of the manufactures in this class, 
we learn to appreciate the value of many of our 
ornamental stones, and to know to what extent we 
are dependent upon foreign aid in this branch of 
industry. The Derbyshire marbles and other stones 
have long been celebrated for their beauty and 


stone-works in that county. The Fluor-Spars— 
combinations of fluoric acid and lime—-which are 
found, often in very beautiful crystals, in the 
caverns and hollows of the limestone formations, 
are worked into vases, and other purely decorative 
forms. The increasing scarcity of the fine amethys- 
tine variety—locally called ‘ Blue John,’—has led 
to a process of colouring the spar artificially, but 
this does not at all equal the beauty of the natural 
production. There are exhibited some very choice 
specimens of the original spar from Castleton, and 
one or two other localities, worked into chalices, 
tazza, &c. Numerous fine examples of the Black 
Marble of Derbyshire show the high capabilities of 
this beautiful stone; some of the slabs are remark 
able for size and polish. The art of inlaying in 
stone has been carried toa point of considerable 
perfection in Derbyshire, the examples exhibited 


| are well deserving the attention of every visitor. 


Prison, by Sir J. Reynolds, is well known by the | 


engraving. It is an important picture, very ex- 
pressive of the painful story of Dante, but verging 


upon the faults of a caricature expression that — 


longs so much to the works of Fuseli; and in 
colour it is but weak. 70, Garrick between Comedy 
and Tragedy, isa deservedly eminent picture ; and 
113, The Fortune Teller, ' 
deverly painted work. But it is in the portraits 
t We most admire Sir Joshua, and feel his sur- 
passing power. 
4 wonderful example of colouring, in his more 
-_ style; the tints delicately rendered, whether 
gray or carnation. 123, Master Bunbury, is 
Syually remarkable for the same points. 127, Lady 
me By also a fine picture ; but in 135, 4 Por- 
Yd. J. Angerstein, Esq., he seems to have 
ou, — oe with Vandyck and Velas- 
pared. Se Anest works it may well be com- 
wo en Portraits by Lawrence are perhaps hardly of 
nt a quality as might be brought to- 

» neither are they comparatively as favour- 

okt Hen — - those by Reynolds. 111, The 
Stee, ee «, tt; and 137, Mrs. Angerstein 
thou hi ay fine ; and 98, Portrait of Mr. 

: ed n the minor detail of the dress very 

¥, is wonderfully painted ; in purity of the 

g of the features it will 


tints and modeliin 
comparison with the finest works, 130, 


The productions made by machinery at the works 
of Messrs. Hale and Derby, those of Mr. Vallance, 
of Matlock, and of Mr. Woodruffe, of Bakewell, 
embracing almost every variety of ornamentation 
employed in the Derbyshire works, show the capa- 
bilities of that county, and the character of the 
art of inlaying. One or two exainples of working 
in Malachite-—carbonate of copper,—which mineral 
has lately been imported in large quantities from 


| South Australia, are, for the beautiful nature of 


} 
} 


is a very pleasing and | 
and vases, which may now be seen in the Prussian | 


118, Lady Howard, a child, is | 


| 


the material, worthy competitors for admiration 
with the magnificent Malachite doors, pedestals, 


department. The Encrinitical Marble, and some 
other varieties of limestone formation, are exhibited 
in the forms of pedestals, slabs for tables, &c. 


The Black Marble of Ashford will be found worked | 


into two jugs fifty-six inches high, and into fine | 


copies of the obelisks of Heliopolis and Philw, show- 
ing its capabilities. The Marbles of Devonshire are 
also satisfactorily illustcated ; those of Babbacombe 
and Oreston—from the latter place the stone for 
constructing the Plymouth Break water was obtained 
—being the most interesting. 

Two  stone-manufacturers 


of Cornwall have 


afforded us the opportunity of inspecting some | 
new and beautiful varieties of ornamental stone, | 
which are almost new to us—these are Porphyries | 


and Serpentines. The Serpentine Pedestals and 
Font, Chimney-pieces and Vases, exhibited by Mr. 
Organ, of Penzance, show us that we possess within 
our island an ornamental stone which is not ex- 
celled by any of the lithological productions of 
Europe. The deep and brilliant red of this stone, 


| works in various parts of the country. 


Chimney-pieces, in which many of the varieties of 


| Serpentine—both the red and green sorts—are 


. x . — . o« 2 ae . } . . . . 
inferior to Lorrain. 133, Lariccia, near Rome, isas | displayed; and in addition to these, there are 


works of much interest in Cornish porphyries and 
The gianites of Dartmoor and of Corn- 
wall are well known, and have been used in the 
construction of London Bridge, and other great 
Amongst 
the building stones in Class 1, a variety of the 
Cornish Granites are exhibited: and on the outside 
of the building, at the western end, the Cheese 


| wring Granite Company exhibit a very fine Ionic 


Column, the shaft of which is worked from one 


| piece of stone; and the Penryn Company display a 


| ternan, 








large granite Pedestal. Granite Vases and Pedes- 
tals are also sent from Aberdeen. <A brief notice 
of these valuable stones may not be uninteresting. 
The hard greenstones and other trappean rocks 
associated with this series, might advantageously 
be employed in works for which they were often 
used by the ancients, more particularly those kinds 
which are large-grained, approaching sienate and 
hypersthene rock ; as, for example, the greater part 
of those which run near Tavistock, in the vicinity 
of Oakhampton, Bridford, Cristow, Hennock, Al. 
Davidstow, Tantagel, Michaelstow, Port 
Isaac, Padstow, St. Clair, and several other places, 
would = furnish materials for this order, 
Among the products of the carbonaceous series, 
we should notice the red jasper of the north of 
Brent Tor, near Tavistock, where it occurs in large 
blocks of good colour. 

The marbles at Plymouth are not very dissimilar 
from those obtained at Petit Tor, with the excep- 
tion of the black, a good variety of which is found 
at Cat Down. At Ipplepen, there is a reddish 
variety, which is extremely handsome; and near 
Totnes, there are some of good appearance. Indeed, 
throughout the limestone between Newton-Bushell, 
Babbacombe, and Plymouth, marbles of very great 
varieties of colour may be obtained, though tints 
of grey chiefly prevail; and they deserve to be far 
more extensively employed than they have hitherto 
been: a greater demand would cause many more 
varieties to be worked. <A beautiful green marble 
is found in Kitley Park, and the rose-coloured 
dolomite, in the vicinity of the same place, affords 
a very handsome though, until the present time, 
neglected material. 

Much of the serpentine of the Lizard, though 
hitherto most strangely overlooked, is extremely 
beautiful, particularly where veins of red traverse 
the olive-green ground, mixed with lighter tints, 


Lor vd 


| This variety chiefly occurs in the lowest parts of 


the rock adjoining the hornblende slate and rock, 
both of which may be also cut and polished to 
advantage. The best place for obtaining the red- 
striped varieties which we have seen occur near 
Landewednack and Cadgwith, at Kennack Cove, 
and on Goonhilly Downs. A variety, with an 
olive-green base, striped with greenish blue steatite 


| veins, is found at the commencement of the serpen- 


tine, near Trelowarren, close to the high road from 
Hedston to Goonhilly Downs. Of this class is some 
manufactured by Mr. Pearce. As to the variety 
of tint, it is almost endless. We must not, how- 
ever, neglect to notice a very hard and beautiful 
variety, having a reddish base studded with crystals 


| of diallage, which, when cut through and polished, 
shine beautifully of metallic green tint, in the red- 


dish base, some fine varieties of which may be 
inspected in Mr, Organ’s collection. 

Divided between Class 1 and 27, will be found 
some fine illustrations of the Jrish Serpentines, or 
| Connemara Marbles, as they are improperly often 
‘called. The bright green of this stone places it in 
| very pleasing contrast with this magnesian rock 
| from the Lizard, Cornwall. 

The Bath Oolites—Portland and other stones 
belonging to allied formations—which are capable 
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of rae eta are sent by several exhibitors. 
We have desired that these bays had been 
confined to purely British productions; we believe 
the labour has been in all cases purely native; yet 
notwithstanding the exquisite beauty and finish of 
a Font, by Margetts and Eyles of Oxford, and a 

ulchral Monument in Caen stone, which reflect 
the highest credit on the manufacturer, we should 
have liked to have seen a similar amount of labour 
bestowed on some British stone. 

Beyond the ornamental stones already named, a 
numerous collection of works in slate and other 
rocks will be found in this department. 

Of Artificial Stones there are also a considerable 
variety, the most interesting being those of Messrs. 
Ransom and Parsons—interesting as being pro- 
duced by a process nearly allied to that employed 
by nature. A solution of flint in an alkali is 
obtained, and this is combined with the sandy mass 
#0 as to form a paste of such a consistency that it 
will admit of being moulded into any required 
form. When the mass is dry, it is subjected to the 
action of heat, and a most durable material is the 
result. Here silica acts as the cementing material, 
and it is found by experiment that every excess 
of alkali has chemically combined with the flint of 
the sand. Scagliola and other Plaster of Paris 

‘ementa are largely displayed in various parts of 
the building. The works by Mr. Stevens on the 
south wall, copies from the works of Thorwaldsen, 
are fine examples of the facilities of this kind of 
ornamental work. In all the Plaster of Paris 
cements the additional hardness is obtained by 
combining with the plaster small quantities of 
alumina, sulphate of potash, or borax. The way 
in which these act is not clearly understood, but 
the result is very satisfactory. 

Messrs, Minton and Co. are exhibitors of a very 
extensive series of Encaustic Tiles, in which they 
have most successfully introduced a great variety 
of colours and beautiful forms. Many of the designs 
are copied from the tiles of the Alhambra and those 
of the mediwval period ; others are original. The 
same firma also show some very interesting 7'essellated 
Pavements, The tessera are formed of China clay, 
compressed dry in moulds by Prosser’s patent pro- 
cess, and then baked. The colours are metallic 
oxides introduced previously to compression. Upon 
comparing the modern productions with those of 
the Romans, who carried this manufacture on most 
extensively, it will be seen that we have introduced 
several colours which they could not obtain; hence 
we possess the means of producing increased effects 
in our ornamental pavements. 

Terra Cotta ornaments in great variety are ex- 
hibited. We were particularly struck with som< 
Ward's cases for the cultivation of ferns in this 
material; the idea of representing the fossil ferns 
in the ornaments of the case itself is exceedingly 
pleasing, and the effect is tasteful. Bricks, 
Chimney-pots, Drain, and other Tiles, are in large 
abundance; and much very beautiful stone-ware 
for different useful purposes is shown in the British 
department. 

rom the Colonies we have received, in several 
instances, examples of the Clays, and the manufac- 
tured products from them, together with varieties 
of stones, showing their capabilities. Malta has 
contributed some of the elegant vases for which 
that island has long been celebrated ; and much 
of the manufactured stone from India is of a very 
interesting character, particularly the chairs and 
other seats, 

The ornamental stones and stone manufacture 
from the Continent are of such interest as to require 
a separate notice. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 

VARIETIES. 

Sir J. Graham Dal yell .— We regret to announce 
that this eminent naturalist died on Saturday last 
at his residence in Edinburgh, at the advanced age 
of seventy-seven. He was an advocate of the 
Scottish , and President of the Society for 
Promoting Useful Arts in Scotland. But Sir John 

# name will be chiefly remembered for his 
admirable researches in natural history. His 


splendidly illustrated work, ‘Rare and Remarkable 





Animals of Scotland,’ is a model of sound micro- 
scopic investigation. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. —The Enfant Prodigue 
which has long been promised at both our opera 
houses, was performed here, for the first time, on 
Thursday, and attracted a most crowded audience, 
a large proportion of which were Frenchmen come 
to hear the work of their best composer and author 
—Auber and Scribe. The libretto, though founded 
somewhat upon the Scriptural! history, has been 
skilfully adorned with ‘situations’ adapted for the 
display of acting, dancing, and scenery, and the 
resources of the establishment have been lavished 
upon these points in its production. The occasion 
introduced to us Madame Ugalde, a favourite singer 
of the Opéra Comique, who sang with much sweet- 
ness, and great volubility of execution, somewhat 
in the style of Sontag, though with the completely 
French manner: her success was unequivocal. M. 
Massol, another French artiste, sang his original 
part of Reuben, in which he is heard to great 
advantage. Madame Sontag also contributed an 
important share in the general success, and added 
an aria from the Haidée, to exhibit her specialité in 
minute vocalization. Gardoni sang the part of 
Azael very efficiently, and was admirably made up. 
The charming Rosati returned after two years’ 
absence in the pas des poiqnards, which excited con- 
siderable applause, and will be one of the great 
attractions of the piece. The music on first hear- 
ing seems to be hardly so happy and _ perfectly 
characteristic of Auber’s unique style as that of the 
Domino Noir, or the Diamans de la Couronne, 
neither does it partake of his higher aim, as in the 
Mazssaniello. The little affectations of the camel 
bells, and the bleating of sheep, and bellowing of 
oxen in the orchestra, give too much the idea of 
musical trickery. The opera was surprisingly well 
brought out in every particular, and will certainly 
obtain, as it deserves, a great success, especially 
from being so completely adapted to show the pecu- 
liar resources of this theatre in a combinatiun 
eminently suited to the popular taste. 

Royal Italian Opera.—The Farorita was per- 
formed on Thursday, for the first time during the 
past two seasons. In this respect it came with some 
freshness, and had the novelty of the part of the 
King being taken by the tenor, Signor Tamberlik, 
thus affording the interest of hearing the two most 
celebrated tenors of the day in the same opera. 7 
The change in the character of the music given by 
transposing from the baritone to the tenor voice, 
spoils many parts of the opera, and should hardly 
have been allowed by Mr. Costa for the mere 
notoriety of the adventure. This opera undoubt- 
edly shows a striving after a grander style than 
Donizetti usually contented himself with in his 
most popular works, such as the JZucia and 
Luerezia Borgia, but it cannot be said that he has 
succeeded. It is, indeed, only in the last act 
that he seems to have been inspired by any 
mlequate feeling for the greatness of the ‘ situa- 
tion;’ the other parts of the story, which is admi- 
rably conceived, are not at all expressed by the 
music in general, aithough we have interspersed the 
very pleasing airs, ‘Un angelo,’ ‘A tanto amor,’ 
and other well-known morceaur. But in the last 
sad scene the whole design of the music is superior 
to anything he ever wrote. With the aid of the 
splendid scene of the monastery at night, the organ, 
and every adjunct of stage effect, the singing of 
Grisi, that touches the heart of the most callous 
habitué, and Mario's ‘ Angiol d'amor,’ the listener 
is completely absorbed, and finds himself sympa- 
thising deeply with Ferdinand and Leonora. Mario, 
unfortunately, was suffering so much from hoarse- 
ness that he was totally unable to give his proper 
force and beauty to the music; but Grisi abandoned 
herself to the full sway of emotion with Rachel-like 





intensity, and created the greatest sensation. 
Were it not for the heaviness of the first two acts. 
and these might well be compressed into one, the | 
opera would become more popular, and, consider. 
ing the beauties of the last two acts, it is a pity it 
should not be better understood. ; 
The Seventh Philharmonic Meeting was held on 
Monday, The symphonies played were Haydn's | 





' cluding Wales, and extending across 


une 14 


No. 2 (grand) in D, and Beethoven's No = :, 
affording a remarkable contrast between the «.. A, 
and early character of orchestral music i, +. 
of Haydn, and the elaborate construction wish 
grand effects, conceived by Beethoven for them... 
complete instrumental means of a more aie ‘ 
period. The overtures were of the highes oe 
the ‘‘Coriolanus” (Beethore n). the Ty a 
Figaro” (Mozart), and the “ Ruler of the ss, 
(Weber). <A concerto for violin (Spohr’s No + Nance 
played with accuracy and care by Mr. Bla. wave 
and the vocal music was taken by Madame Chart . 
the charming singer of the Opera Comique, Her 
Formes, and M. Stockhausen. One more conror 
only remains of the usual set, and the direct ~ 
appear to be still indisposed to listen to the a. 
mands for hearing the celebrated soloists at pre. 
sent visiting London. a 

The Musical Union held their fourth reunion 4 
Willis’s Rooms on Tuesday, at which Ernst led the 
quartetts, and M. Seligmann, the violoncellist froy 
Paris, was heard for the first time. Heis a player 
of superior merits, but not likely to make us forge: 
our old love, Piatti. Hallé played a concerto oj 
Mendelssohn's in his accustomed classical style 

The Beethoven Society held their last concert 
on Wednesday. The course has been attended 
with better success than last season, and we hop 
the Society is established again with freshened 
energies. The Beethoven music was varied by tw 
quartetts of Mendelssohn, the No. 5 in E flat, and 
the posthumous quartett. 

The Royal Soci ty or Fi male Music ans’ 
meeting passed off with great success, being w 
usually well attended, and the musical arrange. 
ments very excellent—several of the most noted 
stars, Bottesini, Parish Alvers, Pischek, Fores 
and Madame Anna Zerr, the new soprano, assisting 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a magnificent 
performance of the Elijah on Friday week, by 7) 
singers and instrumentalists. The grandeur of the 
music was, we are sorry to say, however, much 
interfered with by the overcrowding of the hall, 
and the contingent cabals among those who had 
forced their way in, expecting with their ticket 
to find places. The Creation was given with th 
same performers on Friday last. 

Music at Pavis.—A new opera comique by M 
Ambroise Thomas, called, Raymond, ou Secret de la 
Reine, has been produced with great success at the 
Théatre de Opéra Comique at Paris. It is devoul 
of striking originality or imagination, but is ful 
grace and suavity. It pleases greatly in many parts, 
and is not burdened with what the French call th 
lonqueurs that fatigue. iM 

Nt. James's Theatre. —The success attending M. 
Levassor’s inimitable morning entertainment, Une 
Hi ure de Récréation Conique, has induced Mr. 
Mitchell to re-engage this accomplished actor for 
its repetition on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
of next week. It consists of, 1. Le Magister au 
Village; 2. Le Renard et le Corbeau ; 0. Le Pere 
Latrielle: 4. Histoire de Cendrillon ; and 9. Les 
Tribulations d'un Choriste. We have had nothing 
like it on the English stage since the monologues © 
Charles Mathews. 

Geographical Society.— The Annive 
society was held on the 2nd instant. 
Smyth read an elaborate report on the progress © 
geographical discovery during the past ye ar, ana 
vacated the President's chair in fayoul 
Roderick Murchison. 

Geological Society.—May 28th. —— 
in speaking of the great line of disloc ve 
runs for 120 miles, from Flintshire ae 
and separates the ancient rocks of Wale ge ; od 
ford from those of the midland counties, ¢ eT = 
that the Malvern Hills marked a point ery 4 se 
displacement had taken place,—at least leneet u 
14,000 feet being the amount of ee be oe 
the two sides of the great ‘ fault. u poor ne 
side of the fault being upraised, A larg’ 


Was 


+ 


annua 


rsary of this 
Captain 


of Sir 


Mr. Stricklane, 
ation that 


to the soul 
of Ireland, had been raised above the sea, ono 
the district east of the fault remained under he ses 
At the foot of the lofty cliffs thus raised, 1 8) 
had subsequently formed great accummin” 
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stich, together with 


fet thick, once overlying the present Malvern 
Hills, have been swept away by the hand of time, 
snd reduced to the present level of the country. 
The Lake Scenery of England.—Mr. J. B. Pyne, 
the well-known landscape painter 
Society of British Artists, has just completed a 
ries of twenty-five pictures of views amongst 
ithe lakes,’ which form a very interesting gallery, 
now to be seen at Messrs. Graves rooms. — 
works are equal in importance to anything the 
artist has hitherto achieved. They have been done 
from sketches on the spot, carried on for the last 
three years with untiring zeal, through all the 
difficulties of sketching in such inaccessible regions, 
and subject to many inconveniences ; yet we have 
the pleasure to say, that the design entrusted to 


him has been admirably carried out, and he has 


reduced a gallery of beautiful landscapes sufficient 
of itself for future fame. Every variety of atmo- 
spheric effect, of hazy distance, of rocky valleys and 
winding streams, of passing storm and gleaming 
sunlight, of terrible and giddy heights and rushing 
torrents, of still, clear lakes, reflecting like a mirrer, 
or sparkling like molten silver in the bright sun, 
has been seized, and with artistic skill placed on 
the canvas. Most of the great difficulties of land- 


ape painting have been successfully grappled with | 
All these pictures are to be copied | 


and overcome. 
in lithograph by M. Gauci, an Italian artist resi- 


dent here, and coloured by hand, under the eye of 


Mr. Pyne himself. A specimen of the work is 


shown in the room, and gives a good guarantee for | 


the efficiency with which it will be done. The 
design of this illustrative work originated with Mr. 


Agnew of Manchester, who gave the liberal com- | 
mission to Mr. Pyne, and it will be published by | 


him in six parts, commencing early in 1852. 

The Electric Telegraph in India.—Experiments 
have lately been tried upon a line from Calcutta to 
Diamond Harbour with perfect success. 





with Caleutta, so as to give them intelligence from 
london within one month. The cost is estimated 
at 150.0007, 
heat and moisture would affect the wire; but these 
have been avoided by protecting it with a coating 
of sand and resin, in the proportions of one of resin 
to three of sand, a plan invented by Dr. O’Shau- 
ren under whose superintendence the work is 
done. 


aq ipzie Book Fair.—This fair concluded on the 
*%h ult., after three weeks’ duration. The cata- 
ogue showed that there had been published in 
Germany since the preceding (Michaelmas) fair 
3684 works, and that 1136 were in the press. The 
fair was well attended, and the business done was 
considerable. The first book fair at Leipzic took 
place in 1592, and two have been held every year 
without interruption ever since. bis 


—_—_ 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

" ENSUING WEEK. 

. mtg statistical, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 

T, , ’ p.m. js 

Tetaadj, Minnean, 5 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
wesday.— Microscopical, 8 p-m.—Ethnological, 8 p.m. 


Tharsday.—Roy 
-—Koyal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 
aturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m, suaeeee, © p.m. 


8 p.m. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Tn 

aan ener of the Literary Gazette a statement is 
ian well at Seon the expense of a deep (1000 feet) 
Calais well, but oe ., This was the actual expense of the 
. Att eay anderably above my estimate of a well 
that J stake th ‘(Ap endix E) of my work you will find 
a Proba lity that the Upper Greensand 
TN. and the Lo at an expense not exceeding 18001. to 
And again, at one. reemsand at about 1000/. more.”’ 
: © tke ty such 4 series of wells might pro- 
oy million gallons ag ‘ supply of from thirty to 

yee 
Only, and the Stionee tc auy at an expense (for the 


int : 
a the Patio of the above-mentioned probable cost 


Oni. @., of fi Ty - 
> . see *_¢ ’ . ‘ . 
Prttions » a0 error, arising from a mistake in the 


of my work, JOSEPH PRESTWICH. 


12th June. 


——— ee 


| Charles Bischoff, Esq 


attached to the | 


| Robert Alexander Gray, Esq 


These | 


It is pro- | 
4° | 
posed to connect Agra, Bombay, Simla, and Lahore | 


It was thought that the extremes of 








ken at, or rather above, the | 


Your | 
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sble beds, sandstones, &e., (the greater part of | Q\AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
| 


beds of rock, at least 13,000 | 


New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London 
: DIRECTORS 

Th Hon. Jonn Caerwynp Tarsor, Q.C , Chairman. 
Watrer Anperson Pra K, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Charles Thomas Holcombe. FPsq 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq 
Joshua Lock wood, Esq 
Ralph Charles Price, Esq 
William Wybrow, Esq 
Ar rons—John Gascoigne Lynde, 

Sambrooke, Esq 
1aN—George Leith Roupell, M.D, F.R-S 
15, Welbeck Street 
ScRcroNs—James Saner, Esq., M.D., Finsbury Square; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill 
ACTUARY AND Secretrary—Chariles Jellicoe, Esq 

This Company was established in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 George IIT., and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
the High Court of Chancery. 

It was originally a strictly proprietary one. Subsequently the 
issured were admitted to a septennial participation in profits, and 
received their first bonus in 1840. At the second division of sur 
plus, in 1847, it was determined that the 
be quinquennial, Hence the next one will take place in 1852 
_ The Company now ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 
in the kingdom , 

To the present time (1850) the assured have re 
tion of their claims, upwards of £1,220,040 

The amount at present 
income is about £125,000 

At the last division of surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of lift 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 


Thomas Boddington, 
Thomas Devas, Esq 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq 


Esq 


Esq.; Thomas Godfrey 


Piysi 


ceived, in satisfac 


} 


assured is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 


any country—or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
profession) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
distant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra 
chara : 


Deeds assigning policies are registered at the office, and assign 
ments can be effected on forms supplied therefrom 

The annual reports of the ¢ ompany'’sstate and progress, prospec 
tuses and forms, m had, or will be sent, post free,on applica 
tion at the oftice, or to any of the Companv’s agents 

IRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

1, PRINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON 
Special Act of Parliament, IV. Viet. cap. IX. 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION 
HALE CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
Without security) for half the amount of the first seven 
Premiums, paying intcrest thercon at the rate of Five per Cent. per 
Annum, with the option of paying off the Principal at any time, 
or having the amount deducted from the issured when the 
Policy becomes a claim 

A Tablé adapted especially for th 
by which the fullest see »btained 
ally increasing Premiums 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
Within twelve months, if health remain unimpaired 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at 2 o' Clock 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy 

Medical Attendants remuncrated in all cases for their reports 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium, 
Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100, for the 
Whole Term of Lift 


vb 


Empowered by 


{nnual 


sul 


securing of Loans and Debts, 


urity is on very low, but gradu 


Half premium Whole premium 


\gi for seven Vears after seven yours 
t @ d S 6 d 
AD ; 2 @ ? 6 
40 l u ~ 2 It 4 
wit 2 2 } 4 > UV 
Guo 4; 6 & 613 4 
FE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secre tary 
Detailed Prospectuses, and every requisite information as to the 
mode of effecting Assurances, may be obtained upon application to 
the various Local Agents, or at the Office, 1, Princes Street, Bank 


TUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
a Purchasers of Ground Coffee are most rospectfully informed 
that DAKIN and COMPANY continue to supply it pure, or mixed 
with chicory, os may be desired; and that in order to prevent the 
possibility of any mistake arising, every package of pure ground 
Coffee is marked “ Pure Coffee. 
DAKIN and COMPANY, 
TEA MERCHANTS and PATENTEFS 
For ROASTING COFFEE in SILVER CYLINDERS, 
NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 
Visitors to London may save a considerable portion of their rail 
way expenses by purchasing their Teas and Coffees at 
; NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD 





I OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
4 invention connected with Dental Surgery has been intro 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover Square 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 
so perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished 
from the originals by the closestobserver. They willnever change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore 
articulation and mastication. The invention is of importance to 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, should avail 
themselves of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. 

| cL’ H_ 5. 


in _ r 
EF L O O R Cc L O T 
Rest quality, warranted . . 2s. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 9d. 90 
Common Floor Cloth — en 2 99 . 
INDIA MATTING, COCOA-FIBRE MATTS AND MATTING, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 328. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STRERT. 


. = 7 -r\Y — ~, 774 
MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
a and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TU B8SAUD 
and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman ~ 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, Large 
Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra, 





DROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, 


George Dacre, Esq 


Sir Richard D 


future divisions should | 


REGENT 
STREET EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS 


CITY BRANCH: 2, 
Esrantisuep 1806 
Pourey Horners’ Carrrar, £1,192,818 
Axwvat Income, £150,000 Bonuses Deciarnen, £745,000 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2,001 450 
PRESIDEN? 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARI 
Dineetors 
Tue Rev. Janes Saranwan, Chairman 
Buencowr Cavrenitr, Ese., Depwty-Chairmay 
Alexander, Bsq William Osder, Esq 
Apsicy Pellatt, Bsq 
George Round, Esq 
Frederick Squire, Esq 
rhe Hen. Arthur Kinnaird William Henry Stone, Fsq 
Thomas Maugham, Esq Capt. William John Williams 
J A. Beaumont, Esq , Managing Direetor 
Physician —John Maclean, M.D... F.S.8 , 29, Upper Montague Street, 
Montague Square 


ROYAL 


GREY 


Heway 
Henry B 


William Judd, Esq 
King, Bart 


NINETEEN Prorits ant Divipep amon 


RED 


PWENTICTHS oF THE 


rHe Inst 


1 imple 8 of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of Bonuses. 


| Bonuses added 
subsequently, 














Date of Sum 
Polies Insured Original Premium to be further 
increased an 
nually 
t | i a > 2s 
1so6 soo 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
sil 1000 33.19 ditto 231 17 8 
181s 000 4416 LO ditte 114 18 lo 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies 
Total with 
Poliev Dat sum Bonuses nilditions, tu be 
N _ Lusured added further in 
creased 
t Ss 8 d 4 e (a 
521 lSuT vw gs2 12 1 TRARY 1° 1 
1174 1s10 loa lino 5 6 2200 A G6 
M302 ls20 ane 58 17 ~ BRSS8 17 “ 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica 
tion to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of th: 
United Kingdom, at the City ranch, and at the head Office, N 
‘0, Regent Street 





GREAT PXNHIRITION, 


Class 17, North Side of Nave, Case 41 Paper Department 

EREMIAH SMITH of 42, Rathbone Place, 
° So_e INVENTOR ann Mant ractrunen, begs respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and others, to his specimens 


f Adhesive 
Pwo Hunn 
beautifully 
black for mourning 

Alsoan Impression of the Cryerar Patacr, with the Arme of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and those of H ROW. the 
Prince Albert, encircled with Peace, the whole surrounded with a 
ribbon, with the motto, “ Europe, Asia, Africas, America,” sus 
pended from the Hand of Justice, and crowned with Industry 

rhe attention of Architects, Engincers, and Surveyors, is parti 
cularly requested to the Parent Traciso Crorn, @ substitute for 
racing Paper, asexhibited with the above 

Adhesive Envelopes with Initials, Devices, &e., Od. per 
Specimens from upwards of Two Thousand Dies may be seen at 
the Manufactory, 42, Rathbone Place, London 


§ bees EQUALIZATION 
DUTIES 
On the 16th April 


i Treasury order authorized “ that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more 


This is an epoch in the ann ils of Coffee which is likely, at no 
distant day, to augment immensely its consumption in these king 


doms 


Coffec 


Envelopes and Note 
rep IMenres 
embossed in 


Papers, consisting of upwards of 
Arms, Crests, Cyphers, Names, &e 
silver, colours, and in 


vs, of 


gold, heraldic 


100 


OF THE COFFEE 


was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and waa so ex 
pensive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states 
men to be the successful illustration of a system which, by re 
moving the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has 
tended to increase the revenue by encouraging consumption, and 
thus diffusing comforts and luxuries among the great body of the 
pt ople 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us 
to many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto 
have been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Americans The field of enter 
prise is thus greatly widened; and we hope, by re newed exer 
tions, to find them crowned by increased satisfaction among our 
customers, and a vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage 

The price of the finest quality of Coffees Is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, and undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest 
Our solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and 
superior parcels, having long been celebrated for 4 close attention 
to the excellence of Coffee 

Price Lists forwarded on application, post free. 

SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No 8, Ludgate-hill Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


A GOLDEN MAXIM—‘ BUY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKPT.” 


Pus Golden Maxim may be realised by pur- 
chasing TEAS, COFFEES, and COLONIAL PRODUCE of 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, 

No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON 

Good Congou Tea, 3s. 4d., 38. 6d.; Pinest Congou, Se. Sd; Rare 
Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d.; Pine Gunpowder, 3s. 64., 
3s. &d., 4s.; Rare Gunpowder, Ss., best, Ss. 8d. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN 1 AE PRICE OF COFFRE. 

CHOICE COFFEE, Is. and ls. 2d.; best Jamaica, Is. 4d. ; Best 
Mocha, now only Is. 44 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
houses. Sago, 3d. and 4d.; Tapioca, 6d. and 7d., Arrow Root, 6., 
10d.. Is., 18. 24, 18. 4d.; Tous les Mo's, 64.; Cloves, best, 26. #4; 
Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 5s. 84.; Cinnamon, best, 46.; 
Cassia, best, 1s. 6d.; Black Pepper, best, ls. ; White Pepper, best, 
ls. 4d.; Cayenne, best, 20.24; Ginger, from 44. to 2s. 44, Mustard, 
5d., 7d., ls., best, ls. 4d. Sugars and Fruits at Market prices. 

Phillips and Company, 8, g William Street, City, London. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
COTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


b Ewrastisnzep re 1837. Iscomromatep wy Srectat Act oF 
Pastiamerr. 
LONDON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, Lord Provost of the 
City of Edinburgh. : 
Charies Cowan, Esq., M.-P. John Masterman, Esq., 35, 
William Campbell, Esq. of Nicholas Lane ae 
Tilllechewan. James Peddie, Esq., W.S. 
Mervuat Asevugaxce SY VERY MoDERATE Parwic™s. 
Wo te Paorits Divinpgd amMoXost THE ASsU RED EXCLUSIVELY 
PoOLicigs INDISFUTABLE UNLESS OBTAINED BY FRAUD 
MONE}. 


Annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits 


Agee | 25 | w@ | & | @ | 45 | B® | 455 
£21156 {118 0)2 16)/2610)/2189)/3 5 9)/41 7)/51 11 








Annual Premiums for £100, with Whole Profits, payable for 
21 years only 





Ageto | 2% | 2 | 3 | # | 4 | 58 
42 710 [210 81214 Gj219 813 6 4/314 9/4 7 2 





A comparison of these Premiums with those of any other Office, 
will at once show the immediate advantages secured in the SCOT- 
TISH PROVIDENT. The Premiums payable for 21 years only 
are nearly the same as many offices require during the whole of 
fe 


Forms of Proposal ; Prospectus, containing full Tables ; Reports 
of the proceedings at the Annual Mectings, and every information, 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the 

Orrice tx Lonpox, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary to London Branch 


THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: established in 1536 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orricrs—S and 10, WATER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL, 20 and21, POULTRY, 
STREET, LONDON 





Taverrre 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Adam Hodgson, Esq 
Bart, M.P Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq 


DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL 
Chairman—W itttam Nicot, Esq 
Deputy-Chairmen—Josxru C. Ewant, Esq.; Josern Hoavey, Esq. 
Thomas Hrocklebank, Esq George H. Lawrence, Esq 
William Dixon, Esq Harold Littledale, Esq 
William Earle, Esq John Marriott, Esq 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq Fdward Moon, Esq 
George Grant, Bag Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq Joseph Shipley, Esq 
Robert Higgin, Esq H. Stolterfoht, Esq 
George Holt, Eeq Johu Swainson, Esq 
John Hore, Esq 
Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON 
Chairman—W itttim Ewart, Req., MP. 
Deputy-Chairman—G sonar Farp. Youno, Esq 
Sir WP. De Kathe, Bart Hon. F. Ponsonby 
William Brown, Exq., MP. John Ranking, Esq 
Matthew Porster, R«eqg.,. MP J. M. Rossecter, Esq 
Prederick Harrison, eq Seymour Teulon, Esq 
James Harticy, Req 
- Ross D. Mangies, Exsg , MP to the Company 





No ENTRY | 


and 28, REGENT | 





Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary | 


——___ * 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Several of Mz. Ky1Gut’s Serial Publications, for which there is an immediate demand, being on the point of - 
there will be an extra Issue of such in the Month of June, viz.~ vy 


Ow WEDNESDAY NEXT, JUNE 18TH. 


ICTORIAL HALF-HOURS, Part XIV., completing the Work. The Fourth Volume, price 35, 6a 


on the 2nd of June. 


» Wa8 published 


NIGHT'S CYCLOPADIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, Pers VIII. ana rx. Comrierg 


1x One Votcme, cloth, Eicut SHILLINGS, 


NIGHT'S CYCLOPADIA OF LONDON, Parts VIIL. and IX., completing the Work. 


VoticmeE, cloth, E1gut SHILLINGS. 


NIGHT'S EXCURSION TRAIN COMPANION.—EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON. 


1x One Votre, cloth, Five SHILLINGS. 


*.* KNIGHT'S CYCLOPADIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, Ports X, 
the Work, on the 30th June. 


COMPLETE ry Ovyp 
CoMPLYrp 


and XI., completing 


laa ng 





LONDON: CHARLES KNIGHT, 


9, FLEET STREET. 


Just published, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Jewitt, 
Price One Guinea, 


Some Account of Domestte Architecture 
tn England, 


FROM THE 


CONQUEST TO THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


Interspersed with some Notice of Domestic Manners during the same Period, 


BY T. HUDSON TURNER. 





OXFORD: JOHN HENRY PARKER; aynpv 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


({RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Lives 
LONDON 


for Onpinany and “ Dectinep"’ 
Orr OLD JEWRY, 

TRUSTEBS 
MATTHEW MARSHALL, Esq., Bank of England 
STEPHEN OLDING, Esq., Lombard Street 
WILLIAM SMEE, Esq., Bank of England 


ES—37, 
















Rendeat Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Eaq 
CONSTITUTION 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited 
PIRE DEPARTMENT 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured 
Foreign and colonial insurances effected 
Premiums as in other established offices 
Bettiement of losses liberal and prompt 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety 
Honuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 


when the policy is effected 


Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with 

Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies 

Claims paid in three months after proof of death 

Policies not disputed exerpt on the ground of fraud 

Fall prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 


Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country 













































NORPORATION of the AMICABLE SOCIETY 


/ for a Perpetual As«urance Office. Incorporated by Charter 


of Queen Anne, a.p. 1706. —Office, 0, Fleet Street, London 


DIRE Tous 

Benjamin John Armstrong, Req. | Mr. Sergcant Mere wether 
George Baillie, Req | James Mountacue, Esq 
John Mareetts Betterton, Exq. | George Ogle, Esq 
William Chapman, Feq | Mark Beauchamp Peacock, Psq 
George de Morgan, Peg 


| The Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Ryan 
Richard Henry Goolden, WD Theophilus Thomson, M.D 


The Amicable Society is the oldest Institution in existence for | 


granting Assurances om Lives. There is no proprietary body, and 
the whole of the profits belong to the assured. Policies are granted 
either on the principle of an immediate participation in the sur 
us capital in case of death, or on the bonus principle. The 
mus is appropriated every seventh year, and may be applied to 
the reduction of the future premiums, or surrendered for an imm« 

diate payment of money Assurances are likewise granted for 
specified or fixed sums, at reduced rates of premium, and oa every 
contingency depending on the duration of life 

THOMAS GALLOWAY, Registrer 





ALL POLICIES INDISPUTARLE 


GOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
49, St. James's Street, London 
Sums may be assured payable on attaining the age of $0, 55, or 
60, or at death, should that event occur previously 
H. D. DAVENPORT, Sceretery 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE RUILDINGS 
Acteary—G. J. Pinnawce, Req, PIA 
with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 
@c , may be obtained from EB. F. LEEKS, Szcagraar. 








This Office will be found highly eligible for every description of Life 
Assurance. 

Penrect Seccvrity is Grarnanteen by an ample paid-up Capital, 
subscribed by persons of the highest character and respectability 

Tue Pottciee ane INpisprtarte, unless procured by fraud, and 
claims are promptly and liberally settled 

Polit lkS MAY BE EFFECTED WITHOUT Loss 
together with the Medical Officer, being in attendance at the Office 
every day 

Tue Lives or INDIVIDTALS WHOSE HABIT@ ARE REGULAR aND 
reMPrRate, and who, though neither diseased nor strongly predis- 
posed to disease, have been declined by other Offices, are assured at 
equitable rates; hence the probability of Lives being rejected by 
the “ Garsuam” is reduced to the narrowest limit 7 

Potrey Hotpras way ontatn Loans on real or personal security 

Tue Fenos or tue Socrery akr INVESTED IN THE Most apvan- 


TAGEOTS MANNER, 60 as to promote security, and to afford the | 


largest possible Honus to the Assured at the periodical divisions 
Tur ManaGeMent or THE So 


IETY 18 CONDUCTED IN THE MosT 
Economical WANNER, a8 is shown by the Annual Reports 
Uewarpsor Two Trorsaxnn Prorosats ror Asstrrixce were 


received in the two years ending July, 1850, amounting in the | 


aggregate to nearly a Mitton Strratino; axno tHE Dirererors 
WERE ENABLED TO CARRY trPwarns oF Tew Tuorsanp Pornps t 
the Soctrty's Rest praino tHe Seconp Year atone, chiefly from 
the Premiums taken during that year P 
A liberal Commission allowed to Agents and Solicitors 
N.B.—Active and influential persons will be appointed in Dis 
tricts where the Socicty is not already represented 


THOMAS ALFRED POTT, Secretary 


4 MILY ENDOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars, 
London, and at Calcutta 
CAPITAL, £500,000 
DIRECTORS 
William Butterworth Barley, Esq, Chairman 
John Fuller, Esq , Deputy Chairman 
Tewls Burroughs, Esq Faward Lee, Esq 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq Colonel Ouscley 
Major Henderson Major Turner. 
C. H. Latouche, Esq Joshua Walker, Esq 
Thirty per cent. Bonus was added to the Society's Policies on 
bn profit scale in 1545 
2 





The next valuation will be in January, 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversions 
INDIA BRANCH 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 


of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowments, in Calcutta. | 


Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with fall particulars, to which the attention of Parents and Guar- 
dians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 

JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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¥ Time, the Directors | 


Y IcTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


18, King William Street, City. Established 1538 
B. Hawes, Esq., Chairman. T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. W.K. Jameson, Esq 


John Barnard, Esq 
George Denny, Esq 


John Knill, Es 
John Noloth, Esq 


3ryan Donkin, Esq., F.R.S Charles Phillips, Esq 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq Daniel Sutton, Esq 
Sidney Gurney, Esq O'R. Bellingham Woolsey, Fs 
Anthony Dunlop, Esq. Willism Hawes, Esq 
Auditors. E. Greenaway, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq 


" Messrs. Barnard, Barnard,and Dimsdale. Commer 
Bankers. —{ env of london London and County Ranking Com] 
Physicians. —Arch. Billing, M.D., F.R.S. T. W. Jones, M1 
Surgeons. —James Farish, Esq. John Dalrymple, Esq., FR 
Standing Counsel —Russcll Gurney ,Esq., Q( 
Solicitor.—J. Curtis, Esq 


Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample st 
scribed capital @nd careful and economical management. TI 
| success of the Society is manifest, from the 


fact that since its es 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies have been issued, assuring 


12 and upwards 


over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £12500 


| with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily increasing 


The business of the Company embraces every description f risk 
connected with Life Assurance The Premiums are moderate, ane 
| may be paid quarterly, half-yvearly, or othe rwise ; 
Credit allowed of one-third of the Premitums till death, or Aelfth 
| Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out for the wh { 
life. 
Extra Premiums for Foreign Risks.—Persons assure 1 with the 
Company may obtain permission to travel or reside in Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, ‘ a 
Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without paymed = 
extra premium; also, with some limit, in Ne rth America, 20% 
south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude and in Austral 
| Profits —Boaus —Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire pr wend 
the Company are appropriated to parties who have sur 
on the profit scale for three clear years : es 
Loans.—Advances are made upon the Security of Free! ~~ 
Leaschold Property of adequate value, of Lift Interests = 
sions, and other legally assignable property or income . 
facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining atsn xp 


and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary ene 


Secret ery 





wy UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
K) LONDON. SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FROM 
| ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. Policies effected Wis 


i 
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Society after Midsummer, 1850, and remaining in force 4 














= ¢ +> 
Septennial period of division, will parficipate ™ fourffhe map 
Net Profits of the Society accruing after Midsumume r, is ~ inpe 
portion to their contributions to those profits, and acco! act of 
the conditions contained in the Society's Prospectus ane “© 
Parliament. » coung Lites 
The Premiums required by this Society for insuring yoBUe” 
| are much lower than in many other old established ome" 
| Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an ampie PU 
| fand in addition tothe accumulated funds derived from te 
ments i s. 
“i Re TARLES HENRY LIDDERDALFE Acteary 
——— 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No. 5, Henrietta 20") 
Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex a ewes Corest 
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Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chand office of Messrs 


Garden, aforesaid); and published by him st the set 
RERVF and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Gare 
—Saturday, June 14, 1851. 
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